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the Atter-Lite in Greek 
and Roman Antiquity 


by wee. JACKSON KNIGHT 


Tur late b. W. HE. Myers! writes of an oracle given at Delphi 
‘which, so far as we know, was the last utterance of the Pythian 
priestess’. It was given as Porphyry, in his Life of Plotinus, tells us, 
to fis triend Amelius, who enquired, Where was now Plotunus’ 
soul? The oracle has an exceptionally sound claim to be considered 


genuine. Myers gives his own translation mto rhymed couplets 


Pure spirit once aman pure spirits now 
(ireet thee reyoing, and of these art thou; 
Not vainly was thy whole soul always bent 
With one same battle and one the same intent 


‘Through eddving cloud and earth's bewildering roar 
‘To win her br ght wav to that stainless shore. 

\ ‘nud th it spume of this troublous sea, 

Vhis death in lite, this sick pr rplexity, 

Otton thy struggle through the obscure unrest 

\ revelation opened from the Blest 

Showed close at hand the goal thy hope would win, 
Heaven's kingdom round thee and thy God within, 
So sure a help the eternal Guardian gave, 

From lie’s confusion so were strong to save 
Upheld thy wandering steps that sought the day 
\nd set them steadfast on the heavenly wav. 

Nor quite even here on thy broad brows was shed 


TI leep which shrouds the living, who are dead; 


Moyer Classacal Essavs lLondon, Macmillan, pp. 4 


shich Po bere os ited and ver heht, but | hope to 
upp , te documentation m a book, on the same subject this article 
now preparation 
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The After-Life in Greek 
and Roman Antiquity 


by w. F. JACKSON KNIGHT 


Tue late F. W. H. Myers! writes of an oracle given at Delphi 
‘which, so far as we know, was the last utterance of the Pythian 
priestess’. It was given as Porphyry, in his Life of Plotinus, tells us, 
to his friend Amelius, who enquired, Where was now Plotinus’ 
soul? The oracle has an exceptionally sound claim to be considered 
genuine. Myers gives his own translation into rhymed couplets: 


Pure spirit — once a man — pure spirits now 

Greet thee rejoicing, and of these art thou; 

Not vainly was thy whole soul always bent 

With one same battle and one the same intent 

Through eddying cloud and earth’s bewildering roar 

To win her bright way to that stainless shore. 

Ay, mid the salt spume of this troublous sea, 

This death in life, this sick perplexity, 

Oft on thy struggle through the obscure unrest 

A revelation opened from the Blest — 

Showed close at hand the goal thy hope would win, 

Heaven's kingdom round thee and thy God within. 

So sure a help the eternal Guardian gave, 

From life’s confusion so were strong to save 

Upheld thy wandering steps that sought the day 

And set them steadfast on the heavenly way. 

Nor quite even here on thy broad brows was shed 

The sleep which shrouds the living, who are dead; 
+B. W. H. Myers, Classical Essays*, London, Macmillan, 1901, pp. 97-100; 


the annotation which I print here is abbreviated and very slight, but I hope to 
supply adequate documentation in a book, on the same subject as this article, 


now 1M preparation. 
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Once by God’s grace was from thine eyes unfurled 
This veil that screens the immense and whirling world, 
Once, while the spheres around thee in music ran, 

Was very Beauty manifest to man; — 

Ah, once to have seen her, once to have known her there, 
For speech too sweet, for earth too heavenly fair! 

But now the tomb where long thy soul had lain 

Bursts, and thy tabernacle is rent in twain; 

Now from above thee, in thy new home above, 

Has perished all but life, and all but love, — 

And on all lives and on all loves outpoured 

Free grace and full, a Spirit from the Lord, 

High in that heaven where windless vaults enfold 

Just men made perfect, and an age all gold. 

‘Thine own Pythagoras is with thee there, 

And sacred Plato in that sacred air, 

And whoso followed, and all high hearts that knew 

In death’s despite what deathless Love can do. 

To God’s right hand they have scaled the starry way — 
Pure spirits these, thy spirit pure as they. 

Ah saint! how many and many an anguish past, 

‘To how fair haven art thou come at last! 

On thy meek head what Powers their blessings pour, 
Filled full with life, and rich for evermore! 


‘Plotinus’, writes Myers, ‘was “‘the eagle soaring above the tomb of 
Plato”; no wonder that the eyes which followed his flight must 
soon be blinded with the sun.’ 

Earlier, Myers writes?: 


... We must go back as far as Hesiod to understand the Neoplatonists. 
For it is in Hesiod’s celebrated story of the Ages of the World that 
we find the first Greek conception, obscure though its details be, of a 
hierarchy of spiritual beings who fill the unseen world, and can discern 
and influence our own. The souls of heroes, he says, become happy 
spirits who dwell aloof from our sorrow; the souls of men of the golden 
age become good and guardian spirits, who flit over the earth and watch 
the just and unjust deeds of men; and the souls of men of the silver age 
become an inferior class of spirits, themselves mortal, and dwelling on 
the earth, yet deserving honour among mankind. The same strain of 
thought appears in Thales, who defines demons as spiritual existences, 


_* Myers, pp. 71-2; Hesiod, Works and Days, 121-6; Erwin Rohde, Psyche', 
English Translation by W. B. Hills, London, Kegan Paul ..., 1925, pp. 67-79. 
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heroes as the souls of men separated from the body. Pythagoras held 
much the same view and . . . believed that in a certain sense these spirits 
were occasionally to be seen or felt. Heraclitus held ‘that all things were 
full of souls and spirits’, and Empedocles has described in lines of start- 
ling power the wandering through the universe of a lost and homeless 
soul. Lastly Plato in the Epinomis brings these theories into direct con- 
nection with our subject (Greek oracles) by asserting that some of these 
spirits can read the minds of living men, and are still liable to be grieved 
by our wrong-doing, while many of them appear to us in sleep by 
visions, and are made known by voices and oracles, in our health or 
sickness, and are about us at our dying hour. Some are even visible 
occasionally in waking reality, and then again disappear, and cause 
perplexity by their obscure self-manifestation. 

Myers was a great pioneer in applying modern psychic know- 
ledge to the elucidation of Greek antiquity. In the seventy years or 
so since he wrote, a vast volume of evidence has accumulated to 
prove him right. Gilbert Murray’s attention to these matters is 
famous; and Professor E. R. Dodds has continued the work with 
penetration but also caution. In what follows I accept their dis- 
coveries. | assume that psychic facts exist and have existed, and 
that much is now known, in detail, about clairvoyance, materializa- 
tion, spiritual healing, and other paranormal powers and occur- 
rences. ‘This modern experience seems to me useful in the 
examination of religion and folklore with reference to the experi- 
ences which appear to have affected their origins and growth. 

Notoriously, the more self-assertive and the more changeless 
part of Greek Religion, the Olympian, is not particularly personal 
and not particularly moral. I might add that, even if it had been, it 
would not necessarily have interested Folklorists, as Folklorists, 
any more than Neo-Platonism. ‘The Olympian deities stood firmly 
in their own self dependent framework without having to offer any 
thought at all about an after-life. If they were duly worshipped 
with correct ritual, they were expected to preserve the cities of their 
worshippers collectively. ‘There was no general expectation that 
they would concern themselves with the survival of individual souls 
beyond death. After all, the great distinction between gods and 
men was the contrast between divine immortality and human 
mortality. ‘To question this law of life was hardly compatible with 
piety. 

Yet it was questioned. Homer’s authority was accepted for in- 
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struction concerning the divine order. Apparently, though, if it was 
not the same as the tradition which regulated ritual, it was not often 
incompatible with it. Homer himself, of course, authorized certain 
limited beliefs about survival after death.* Indeed, his general doc- 
trine of souls, brainless, strengthless, twittering shadows living a 
life that is hardly life at all in a Hades below the earth, is a familiar 
representation belonging to a stratum of human development cen- 
turies older than the polished and humanized Olympian theology. 
It is also a partial and inexact version of some facts. Incompatible 
both with this dim Hades and this bright theology, there is in 
Homer a surviving memory of offerings to the dead, conceived as 
still within reach of living intercourse near their place of burial, 
especially but not only in the twenty-third Jad, where Patroclus’ 
funeral rites are described.* What is remarkable is not any incom- 
patibility, which is common enough in eschatologies, even in 
Egypt, but the absence of grave-offerings elsewhere in Homer. 

Hades, and grave-offerings or other tendance of the dead, belong 
legitimately to folklore. They represent traditional beliefs based on 
a generically human observation of phenomena really encountered 
but not fully understood, and free from any sericus alteration from 
above in the interests of theology, politics or science. ‘There is a 
sense in which the underworld and the offerings are genuine but 
the Olympian Family artificial. 

The next step, and I hope it is not too long a step, is to decide 
that ideas about an after-life based on observation, and originally 
belonging to folklore, are more interesting than ideas about it 
which are more fanciful and more theoretical and perhaps even 
more poetic. The Greeks had many of both kinds, but the ideas 
based on observation are sometimes the harder to identify. 

They are, however, the older and the truer, and in the long run 
the more influential. Even Frazer, the rationalist, challenged on the 
great attention he had given to tree-cult, replied that he by no 
means traced everything to that, but thought that belief in ghosts 
was on the whole the most important origin of religions. So it is, 
especially if, with the late and immensely learned Charles Autran, 
we agree that generally a death-cult and a fertility-cult belong 
together in a single complex. The Greeks of ancient history once 
shared with all the rest of the world at early stages of culture a 

* Rohde, Ch. I, pp. 3-54. * Rohde, pp. 36 43. 
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dominating desire to save themselves from dangerous ghosts. Like 
other people, they observed that ghosts had the immense advantage 
of mobility, that some were mischievous, and therefore that it was 
very necessary, perhaps necessary above all, to evade them and if 
possible placate them. History has many attesting examples. ‘The 
oracle at Delphi used to give advice on placation. Greek funeral 
rites were based on the need to keep dead and living separate, and 
so were some public festivals. However, Greek courage, intelli- 
gence, and affection soon prevailed over much private fear, and the 
family dead were mourned with love rather than repelled. Grave 
inscriptions often say little enough. But for several centuries many 
of them express both affection and a belief, more confident or less, 
that the loved and lost survive. Still, during much of the historical 
period, few appearances of ghosts are known to have been re- 
corded. Rationalists and other highly civilized people seem to lose 
the faculty for seeing all but very visible ghosts; and indeed many 
great Athenians in the golden age of Athens, including the tragic 
poets and still more the orators, often seem doubtful whether souls 
survive death at all.’ Yet even Epicurus, said to be the first man 
ever to teach that the soul dies with the body, left instructions for 
rites to be paid to him after his death.* His saying ‘When we are 
there, death isn’t; when death is there, we aren’t’ might itself be 
taken in two ways. And Xenophon’s Cyrus cautiously based his 
belief in survival on the general belief that some of the dead might 
be harmful, since if some survived, surely all might. 

To put it bluntly, many Greeks of the classical age were, like 
many modern Europeans, out of touch with folklore. Dean Inge 
once wrote that what people needed was more superstition; yet he 
apparently had no sure belief in survival. The whole question is 
exceptionally tricky because, as Professor E. R. Dodds observed in 
a brilliant paper? which I use freely, it is strongly affected by exist- 
ing patterns of belief; and not only how this great question is to be 
asked is affected, but also the meaning of answers given. 

We may even question whether Homer’s Greeks, said to have 
been the least other-worldly of men, were not a little more other- 


worldly than they appear. In Homer individual deities aid and 
® Rohde, Ch. XII, pp. 411-38. * Rohde, p. 174 and notes 126, 137. 
7 E. R. Dodds, “Telepathy and Clairvoyance in Classical Antiquity’ in Greek 
Poetry and Life, Essays presented to Gilbert Murray . . . , Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1936, pp. 364-85, especially pp. 366-9, 385. 
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protect human individuals and groups. Hera acts for the Greeks in 
general, Apollo for the ‘Trojans, and so on. Thetis takes care of 
Achilles, and Athena of Diomedes and Odysseus. Thanks to 
Homer’s pattern of belief and also to our patterns of belief, all this 
seems to be fancy and poetry and perhaps theology. Of course, it 
may be no more than that. But it is hard to read the penetrating 
French Hellenist, Professor Fernand Robert, in the relevant part 
of his book on Homer,* without seeing in the intervention of 
Homeric deities a representation of general human experience. 
The occurrences of life have in fact often enough seemed like inter- 
ventions of purposeful but invisible agencies, not very different 
from guardian ghosts, fairy godmothers, guardian angels or even 
the Roman genius, as late authority describes its activity. This 
genius is itself like the Greek datmon in many contexts, not all late. 
It is also even a little like the Egyptian ka and, among plentiful 
other similarities, the mulungu of the modern Yaos. The late Henri 
Frankfort, following W. F. Otto, emphasizes these comparisons. 
Sometimes things go wrong, and sometimes right, when, as the 
Chinese say, ‘We are in the Tao.’ 

Rohde observed that practically without exception Homer uses 
the word daimon, spirit, as synonymous with theos, god. Hesiod 
says that some of the dead become good daimones, helping men 
who still live on earth. Homer tells us much about heroes helped 
each by an appropriate god or goddess at his elbow. Often the deity 
just puts a thought into the mind of a hero. Looked at in this way, 
the Homeric world becomes instinct with gods and spirits, or gods 
or spirits, through and through. He illustrates the Heraclitean or 
perhaps rather the Stoic assertion that the world is full of gods, an 
assertion which in one form or another became almost an ortho- 
doxy in later antiquity. Perhaps the sensitive mind of Mr John 
Cowper Powys was not engaged in any very different topic when 
he accorded chief admiration to the quivering, vital mobility of all 
things in Homer’s poetry. 

Homeric poetry developed for centuries before Homer himself 
lived. Like ancient Irish oral literature it retained but continuously 
altered very old material, as increasingly artistic and morally sensi- 

® Fernand Robert, Homere, Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1950, Ch. 


I, pp. 1-62. 
® Henri Frankfort, Kingship and the Gods, University of Chicago Press, 1948, 


pp. 65-9. 
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tive minstrels — if that is the word — reshaped it to express their 
vision. ‘The result in the end belongs to its own artistic world and is 
almost unrecognizably remote from folklore origins. Yet old beliefs 
survived, while the world of poetry changed under powerful and 
progressive influences. One influence was formal Olympian theo- 
logy. But even it disguised rather than obliterated the elsewhere 
accepted dependence of mankind, here, on another world beyond, 
which we mainly regard as invisible. 

That this is so would not be hard to believe if it were not for ‘the 
patterns of belief’, and especially our belief about the word theos, 
god. A god to us is transcendent and exalted, and so often enough 
he was to Greeks. But in Greek theos, god, can be applied to many 
quite different things. Good fortune or prosperity is ‘a god’. Even 
a drink of water can be called ‘a god’. We are not so very far from 
the usage of the backward peoples; the Masai apply their word for 
god, ngai, to anything remarkable, such as a European traveller’s 
tent. Modern learning, right within special terms of reference, has 
drawn the line very firmly between gods and other spirits, such as 
heroes; but such a strong distinction can be deceptive. In late times 
the Neoplatonists and others seem to use the word theos very freely 
for visiting spirits who are certainly nowhere near Olympian rank, 
though they are themselves distinguished from lower visitants such 
as angels. 

Accordingly then, and on the whole, it is surely fair to soften 
down also the distinction usually drawn between Hesiod’s spirits of 
the good, who guide and guard men still on earth, and Homer’s 
Olympians who guide and guard their favourite heroes. We have 
only to be impressed by the volume and intensity of artistic and 
theological activity which eventually created the glittering and 
sharply-contoured Olympian Family. 

The earlier history of the Olympians is of course obscure, and 
must have been elaborately complex, if only because some of it 
must have originated in centuries-old theologies both Mediter- 
ranean and Asiatic. It remains true that superhuman beings can 
change their status in the conception of believers. According to 
J. D. Unwin’s scheme! gods have in many places been developed 
out of heroes and heroes out of the feared and respected dead con- 


10]. D. Unwin, Sex and Culture, Oxford, The Oxford University Press, 1934, 


passim. 
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currently with social changes. Monotheism succeeds polytheism. 
After monotheism, devolution may begin and the gods and saints 
may fade. The gulf between a grandfather’s ghost in a neolithic 
village and an Olympian God is wide but not absolute. 

It would be preposterous to say that every Olympian had once 
been a dead man. That would be an impossible answer to an im- 
possible question. Yet Helen, in Rhodes a tree-spirit, was a sup- 
posedly potent heroine in her temple the Menelaeion near Sparta. 
The superb figure of Achilles in the Jihad is, truly but almost 
incredibly, a version of the diabolical demon on the White Island 
in the Black Sea who tore to pieces living maidens and terrified 
seafarers. A ‘hero-cult’ of such an Achilles may well have been the 
origin of Homer’s hero; epic, according to M. J. C. Bédier, is the 
product of the church or hero-shrine. Homer had no need to speak 
of contact between living men and the innumerable twittering 
ghosts, or any other departed spirits. He was dealing with the truth 
of intercourse between the worlds when he pictured his divine 
interventions. 

When, in the eleventh Odyssey, Odysseus visits Hades, there are 
some compromises. ‘Teiresias, whom he came to question, ‘alone’ 
has vitality and sense; after all, he existed as an oracular hero. 
There are also the great sinners, some illustrious heroines, and 
Anticleia Odysseus’ mother, who all seem to have more life, and so 
do the great heroes of the war, all partly invigorated by the sacri- 
ficial blood. Heracles, as Miss G. R. Levy explained, has in fact two 
lives, and there is no need to alter the text.!! His wraith is in Hades, 
but he himself being a son of Zeus is in Olympus, where he is 
married to Hebe. There are plenty of anthropological parallels for 
a double soul, doubly located. Elsewhere Homer recognizes a 
translation to a happy land or a heaven. Menelaus will go there 
without dying, because he is married to the divinely-descended 
Helen. Here the structural lines of general early belief, formed in 
many places, are evident. The Homeric Hades is of a fairly wide- 
spread type. The lack of any moral qualification for happiness in 
the after-life is frequent among less civilized peoples. The survival, 
or happier survival, of only chiefs or only noblemen and no one else 

"W. PF. J. Knight, Cumaean Gates, Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1936, pp. 5, 10, 


citing G. Rachel Levy, JHS, LIV, 1934, pp. 40-53, especially pp. 41-2 and 
W. J. Perry, The Children of the Sun, London, Methuen, 1923, p. 255. 
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is also widely known, and clearly Homer retains a hint of this belief. 
But his rarely-mentioned conception of a happy heaven is less 
easily traced. Uncivilized people often think that the dead live 
happily in a distant land, or on an island, or in a bright space below 
the earth.'* There is folklore behind Homer here, but it is hard to 
work out. This folklore, which gave Hesiod also a picture of a bliss- 
ful life, whether in this world or after death, may be very old 
indeed. Hesiod’s Golden Age is apparently Asiatic. Autran, in an 
unpublished manuscript which I am allowed to mention now, 
traces it to very ancient Asiatic beliefs in which a dethroned high 


"CE. Vulliamy, /mmortal Man, London, Methuen, 1926, writes: ‘We have 
already cited the Andaman Islanders as an exceedingly primitive people, and 
their views on the after-lite are therefore of much interest. But those views, 
according to A. R. Brown, whose excellent book on the Islanders is the accepted 
source of information, are nct consistent and are marked by a certain vagueness. 
Their very inconsistency, however is interesting, for it shows us a number of 
ideas which are characteristic of primitive thought. The Aka-Kede believe that 
when a man dies he becomes a spirit and goes to the spirit-world under the 
earth, where he is ceremoniously initiated and introduced by those who have 
arrived there already. That is a clear belief, but such clarity is rare, and Mr 
Brown tells us: ‘Whenever | asked the natives whence came the spirits of the 
jungle and the sea I received the answer that they are the spirits of dead men and 
women. On the other hand, when I put in another form what might seem to be 
the same question, and asked what became of a man’s spirit after his death, I 
received many different and inconsistent answers.’ The northern tribes think 
that when a man has died his spirit goes wandering in the jungle, at first keeping 
near the grave, and eventually joining up with the other spirits. The ghost, 
however, stays in his own country —a parochial restriction which is very 
commonly observed by ghosts in all parts of the world. Another account has it 
that the spirit at death, or soon after, goes to Maramika, the lower world, which 
is exactly like the upper world; and yet another account maintains that the 
spirits go up to an abode in the sky. It is believed here, and it is, as I have said, 
an idea that occurs again and again in primitive thought, that the ghost is not 
able to take its final tlight until the tlesh of the body has entirely rotted away 
from the bones. A member of one of the southern tribes told A. R. Brown that 
the spirit goes over the edge of the world to a place called Spirit's House, where 
it leads the same kind of life that it has led already in the flesh; and according 
to another informant the journeying soul was subject both to devious wander- 
ings and to severe trials before Spirit's House was reached. The southern tribes 
also believe that souls ascend to the realm of Tomo, a being sometimes regarded 
as the first ancestor: here they have as much pork and turtle as they can possibly 
desire, and spend their time very pleasantly. The ghosts of medicine-men are 
distinguished from those of ordinary persons, with whom they have nothing in 
common; they take an active part in human affairs, controlling the weather and 
causing or curing sickness.’ 

This passage has a startling significance for classical commentary. The points 
of similarity with Greek beliefs are very many, even to the Andamanian 
Tiresias. The conclusions from anv comparison are partly obvious, but could 
not be shortly expressed with accuracy. We can at least, however, note that an 
extensive pattern, hardly derived from the Greeks but very like theirs, exists, so 
that it is dangerous to treat elements of the Greek pattern to purely Greek 


origins. 
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god, an Asiatic Cronos, lived and »eigned over the older heroes 
in a golden land under the earth. That Hesiod used Asiatic 
sources for some myths had already been shown, especially by 
Ludolf Malten. Here the question concerns a life of bliss in a 
heavenly land. 

However this conception may have originated — and among 
other possibilities a connexion with an Egyptian after-life cannot 
be quite excluded — there remains a further complication. The 
representation becomes a literary motive, almost a literary common- 
place. Much the same descriptions are given when the heavenly 
land is conceived to be in this world and this life, or in a past golden 
age, or in a mythical Atlantis or Scheria, or far from us ona different 
plane, a divine land reached by the elect after death or without 
death, by translation. It is possible to suppose that some such con- 
ception might have been invented by someone in Hesiod’s position 
simply as the ideal opposite to the real life of hardship on a 
Boeotian farm, and that poets in verse and prose rehandled and 
enriched it from their own imaginations in a lengthening tradition. 
That this might be so, and how in fact this literary tradition 
evolved and flowered through the centuries, have been very well 
set forth by Dr Maria da Rocha-Pereira.'* For a time the image of 
heaven was, perhaps, mainly taken as invention. The great picture 
of the other world by Polygnotus seems to have been mainly con- 
tent with literary originals. 

But two other activities were going on, which may be relevant, 
the prophecies of oracles, and a kind of spiritual healing. It has 
become nearly certain that the more authentic prophecies were 
based on some kind of clairvoyance. A god or hero was accorded 
the credit; but departed spirits may have given some of the 
information. The priestesses at Delphi were normally mediums; 
among the evidence is the report that one of them, when inter- 
rupted in her trance, went mad and died. That would have been 
unlikely if she had not seen a genuine medium in a real trance. 
Healing was done at temples, especially at Epidaurus. It was not 
ordinary medicine only. But that it involved departed spirits is not 
quite certain. Mr Lawrence Durrell, some years ago, reported that 
British soldiers, quite without information concerning ancient 


13 Maria Helena Monteiro da Rocha-Pereira, Concepgoes Helénicas de Felict- 
dade no Além de Homero a Platdo, Coimbra, Edigoes Marafias, 1955, passim. 
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Greece, sleeping at Epidaurus, dreamt of a figure whose descrip- 
tion might fit Asclepius himself; and had the same dream again 
when they had moved to Cos, the other great centre of healing. The 
Greeks in general accepted prophecy and healing; and gave gods 
the praise. ‘That departed spirits co-operated is hard to doubt, even 
if it is hard to prove. Even if it were proved, it would show that the 
dead seemed to have freedom and power, but not much more 
about the conditions of their life. 

In early beliefs about an after-life, that after-life regularly seems 
to have little content. The ghosts seem to live in or near their 
graves, and to accept the offerings. They are mobile, and can travel 
quickly through the air on their errands, but seem to return to their 
own places. Often enough they also live a dim life under the earth. 
Or they, or some of them, live a bright life in the west. The three 
beliefs may be held together, incompatibly. The ghost, usually in 
or near the grave but mobile, can be called a matter of experience; 
so many people have been buried that there must be a crowd under 
the earth, and therefore some sort of space in which they can move 
and perhaps meet together. The western land is the sunset land; 
the dead seem to go to rest with the sun for reasons not to be 
defined here. This western land, and other heavens above ground 
including the Isles of the Blest, are less obviously due to direct 
experience, but may be. All beliefs are liable to elaborate editorial 
care. This is not the whole story but it will do. The conclusion is 
that the Greeks were like other peoples in the conceptions which 
they formed and based ultimately on experience, that is, the facts of 
death, burial and ghosts. There is little content in the beliefs, 
except in the belief about a heaven, less obviously due to direct 
experience of other-worldly facts. Some Greeks imagined a happy 
heaven where, as in the Egyptian heaven, life went on pleasantly 
with activities as on earth. Here an origin in any direct information 
is not obvious. The conception may be due to desire and fancy. 

Hesiod’s guardian spirits move about the earth. Perhaps they are 
also at home in a heaven. If for both Homer and Hesiod blessed 
spirits are known to help humanity and even put thoughts into 
their minds, they may well have been supposed to communicate 
notions concerning a life in heaven, except that for Homer that 
heaven was almost, but not quite, confined to gods, spirits who, 
for him, have never lived as men on the earth. Plenty of spirits at 
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other times, including the present, have described the life that they 
lead in the other world, and proved that they had formerly lived as 
human beings on earth. Such is the content of many spirit mess- 
ages today. Indeed it is hard to read the famous passages in Pindar 
about a heaven beyond this life, and compare them with psychic 
messages received in the present century, without suspecting that 
they also are based on experience. 

The picture of heaven may be applied to various places, epochs, 
and conditions. But sometimes it is applied to heaven itself, and in 
fact, so far as | can judge, presents a reasonable version of true 
facts. ‘The old experiences, disguised by Homer’s luminous opa- 
city, re-emerged. They are elusively behind the mystery religions, 
which promised to the initiates a life of bliss and sometimes phys- 
ical gratification beyond the grave. In all the mystery religions, 
ritual was thought to open heaven to initiates. Orphism seems to 
have required a declaration of belief. Eleusis presented some vision, 
perhaps in drama. Dionysus, counterpart of Demeter, and not less 
clearly a deity of fertile growth, is more obscurely but not less 
certainly a god of souls, especially in origin. Rohde treats the doc- 
trines of all three cults as theology. So they were, or became; they 
had priests and a learned tradition. But they had origins in direct 
experience. ‘They began in the realm of folklore. 

Rohde emphasizes and develops the report of Herodotus con- 
cerning the ‘Thracian Getae who seem to have imparted the 
Dionysiac cult to Greece.'* The Getae or many of them were 
clairvoyant and regularly saw spirits, like modern Lapps, and 
many less civilized, as the Mortlock Islanders'® and Bornese.'* 
The Masai go farther; a traveller lately attended one of their 
meetings, and noted that after it some of the members went home 
and some vanished. They were materialized forms, not merely 
spirits seen clairvoyantly, and they dematerialized. ‘The Getae, 
further, thought that life on earth is a misfortune and life after 
death a blessing; they lamented a birth, and rejoiced over a death. 
So too the modern Bombok Dyaks'? and Marquesans'* have no 
fear of death but happily expect an after-life. Some of the Getae 

™ Rohde, pp. 263-5. 8 Vulliamy, p. 63. 

| gratefully thank Dr G. B. Gardner for recalling to me in conversation 
his own experience in Borneo, where the living and the ‘dead’ enjoy a daily inter- 


course, with much advice from the ‘dead’ on practical affairs. 
 Vulliamy pp. 121-2. Vulliamy, pp. 126—7. 
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also seem to have practised celibate continence, which is often 
regarded as an aid to clairvoyance and spiritual life. The direct 
experience of the Getae lies behind the Greek cult of Dionysus, 
who at least remained a life-giving god, and did not cease to be a 
god of liberated souls; it suggests that some Greeks of some ages 
may well have thought that they had, or actually had, experience to 
justify their pictures of life in a heaven. lamblichus in later time 
seems to say directly that something like this occurred in his day. 
Other stories in Herodotus and elsewhere offer confirmation: for 
example, the story in Herodotus’ fifth book of Periander, who 
consulted his late wife Melissa at an ‘oracle of the dead’, and 
received her answer to his question. 

However, not very much so far seems certainly due to direct 
experience of Greeks. Professor H. J. Rose has observed that those 
who do most in this earthly life are usually those who do not con- 
cern themselves much with the next life. Perhaps many Greeks 
were providentially denied this knowledge of so distracting an 
interest, and profited. Those who had knowledge or detailed belief 
were to some extent eclectic. Thracians seem to have given them 
something, and so do various Asiatics. It is hard to doubt that by 
obscure channels several pre-Socratic philosophers and Plato him- 
self derived views of the soul’s destiny from India. It is not impos- 
sible that Pythagoras, who did, in my opinion, exist, and teach, 
learnt his oriental doctrines through Egyptian mediation, since 
they certainly may have reached Egypt by his date. Cycles of re- 
birth, as advocated by Orpheus and especially Empedocles, look 
Indian but conceivably are not. Still more likely to be Indian is the 
general belief-pattern of an emanation of the soul or spirit followed 
by its remanation. Today that might be called the descent or 
devolution of spirit into matter followed by the reascent or evolu- 
tion of spirit in and through matter back to God. Empedocles’ 
conception of an animating soul which dies with — or soon after — 
the body and also a spirit which survives, and can eventually reach 
perfection and peace, also looks Indian. Such elaborations, which 
are scarcely far from the truth and agree with our best present-day 
information, may be Greek theology, excogitated perhaps by 
Orphic priests. Nor, I believe, are doctrines of reincarnation all 
traceable to India. But it is still most likely that Greece learnt them 
from India; there was still plenty of work for Greek thinkers, both 
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other times, including the present, have described the life that they 
lead in the other world, and proved that they had formerly lived as 
human beings on earth. Such is the content of many spirit mess- 
ages today. Indeed it is hard to read the famous passages in Pindar 
about a heaven beyond this life, and compare them with psychic 
messages received in the present century, without suspecting that 
they also are based on experience. 

The picture of heaven may be applied to various places, epochs, 
and conditions. But sometimes it is applied to heaven itself, and in 
fact, so far as | can judge, presents a reasonable version of true 
facts. The old experiences, disguised by Homer’s luminous opa- 
city, re-emerged. They are elusively behind the mystery religions, 
which promised to the initiates a life of bliss and sometimes phys- 
ical gratification beyond the grave. In all the mystery religions, 
ritual was thought to open heaven to initiates. Orphism seems to 
have required a declaration of belief. Eleusis presented some vision, 
perhaps in drama. Dionysus, counterpart of Demeter, and not less 
clearly a deity of fertile growth, is more obscurely but not less 
certainly a god of souls, especially in origin. Rohde treats the doc- 
trines of all three cults as theology. So they were, or became; they 
had priests and a learned tradition, But they had origins in direct 
experience. ‘They began in the realm of folklore. 

Rohde emphasizes and develops the report of Herodotus con- 
cerning the ‘Thracian Getae who seem to have imparted the 
Dionysiac cult to Greece.'* The Getae or many of them were 
clairvoyant and regularly saw spirits, like modern Lapps, and 
many less civilized, as the Mortlock Islanders'® and Bornese.'* 
The Masai go farther; a traveller lately attended one of their 
meetings, and noted that after it some of the members went home 
and some vanished. ‘They were materialized forms, not merely 
spirits seen clairvoyantly, and they dematerialized. ‘The Getae, 
further, thought that life on earth is a misfortune and life after 
death a blessing; they lamented a birth, and rejoiced over a death. 
So too the modern Bombok Dyaks'? and Marquesans'* have no 
fear of death but happily expect an after-life. Some of the Getae 
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also seem to have practised celibate continence, which is often 
regarded as an aid to clairvoyance and spiritual life. The direct 
experience of the Getae lies behind the Greek cult of Dionysus, 
who at least remained a life-giving god, and did not cease to be a 
god of liberated souls; it suggests that some Greeks of some ages 
may well have thought that they had, or actually had, experience to 
justify their pictures of life in a heaven. lamblichus in later time 
seems to say directly that something like this occurred in his day. 
Other stories in Herodotus and elsewhere offer confirmation: for 
example, the story in Herodotus’ fifth book of Periander, who 
consulted his late wife Melissa at an ‘oracle of the dead’, and 
received her answer to his question. 

However, not very much so far seems certainly due to direct 
experience of Greeks. Professor H. J. Rose has observed that those 
who do most in this earthly life are usually those who do not con- 
cern themselves much with the next life. Perhaps many Greeks 
were providentially denied this knowledge of so distracting an 
interest, and profited. Those who had knowledge or detailed belief 
were to some extent eclectic. ‘Thracians seem to have given them 
something, and so do various Asiatics. It is hard to doubt that by 
obscure channels several pre-Socratic philosophers and Plato him- 
self derived views of the soul’s destiny from India. It is not impos- 
sible that Pythagoras, who did, in my opinion, exist, and teach, 
learnt his oriental doctrines through Egyptian mediation, since 
they certainly may have reached Egypt by his date. Cycles of re- 
birth, as advocated by Orpheus and especially Empedocles, look 
Indian but conceivably are not. Still more likely to be Indian is the 
general belief-pattern of an emanation of the soul or spirit followed 
by its remanation. Today that might be called the descent or 
devolution of spirit into matter followed by the reascent or evolu- 
tion of spirit in and through matter back to God. Empedocles’ 
conception of an animating soul which dies with — or soon after — 
the body and also a spirit which survives, and can eventually reach 
perfection and peace, also looks Indian. Such elaborations, which 
are scarcely far from the truth and agree with our best present-day 
information, may be Greek theology, excogitated perhaps by 
Orphic priests. Nor, I believe, are doctrines of reincarnation all 
traceable to India. But it is still most likely that Greece learnt them 
from India; there was still plenty of work for Greek thinkers, both 
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theologians and philosophers, to do in devising their highly logical 
variations, 

Yet there does seem to have been an intermittent flow of direct 
experience, especially during the Age of the Seven Wise Men, 
when there was more than in the Homeric or the Classical or indeed 
in the Roman Republican Age. ‘There were psychic powers and 
psychic occurrences. 

Thales seems certainly to have accepted the soul's survival. So in 
a limited sense did Heraclitus, but he is too obscure tor detinition; 
it is hard to reconcile survival of an individual personality with his 
system. But in their approximate period there is much more than 
an explicit belief in the soul’s survival held by a majestic series of 
philosophers. ‘The stories, of course, look legendary and many are 
exaggerated. But they nevertheless amount to a record of many 
remarkable men and women possessed of peculiar sensitivity and 
great paranormal powers, Aristeas’ soul left his body and was seen 
in a distant place. Hermotimus’ soul left his body for many years 
and returned with other-worldly lore and knowledge of the future. 
Epimenides stayed long in the Cave of Zeus on Cretan Ida, and 
had intercourse with spirits, returning with much other-worldly 
wisdom. He travelled, prophesying and expelling evil influences, 
clearly exorcizing obsessing spirits. Like Abaris, who also had heal- 
ing powers, he used to fast. A ‘bacis’ or ‘sibyl’, a prophetic woman, 
‘purified’ the Spartan women from an attack of madness. Rohde, 
whose great chapters'* on these subjects must remain famous for a 
long time yet, cannot doubt the unifying principle; prophecy, puri- 
fication, and healing are all concerned with the world of spirits, 
and they are accessible to an ecstatic seer. Pherecydes, said to have 
been the first to declare the soul immortal and to have taught 
Pythagoras, the Orphics generally, Pythagoras himself and 
Empedocles all believed in the survival of the soul, cycles of lives 
and transmigration into other bodies, animal or human.*° OF 
Pythagoras, for all his certain greatness, it is hard to give assured 
details. Of Empedocles it is possible to write a biography. He too 


® Rohde, Ch. IX, 282-334, Ch. XI, 362-410. 

*° For a well-authenticated and apparently certain case of reincarnation in the 
present century cf. Two Worlds, 26 April, 1958, p. 8, column 5, and for other 
cases, some perhaps not less sure, F. H. Wood, The Egyptian Miracle, London, 
Rider, 1951; the Revd. Leshe D. Weatherhead, The Case for Re-incarnation, 
Speldhurst, M. C. Peto, 1957. 
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was a potent healer and prophet and claimed to control the 
weather. Few of us now would be sure that he could do that, though 
modern witch-doctors, in the old world and the new, have puzzled 
observers by seeming to have this power. Empedocles’ towering 
personality and many astonishing gifts won him general acclaim. 
‘There is not time for details, but his own assertion that his know- 
ledge of the world-process and the soul’s journey to a perfection 
and a repose when in all the world only love was left, was given to 
him by the daimones who conducted him down to his last life on 
earth, is most unlikely to be without some truth. These majestic 
pre-Socratics left to their successors a doctrine that the other 
world is true, and by goodness, but also by ritual, the soul’s journey 
to happiness in the beyond can be made sure. 

Plato's sublime myths are poetry, but not usually fanciful. ‘They 
are imaginative presentations of facts. Not many facts could come 
from Socrates’ ‘divine sign’, but plenty from Pythagoras, the 
Orphics, and directly or indirectly the inexhaustible Orient. ‘That 
the famous myth in the Republic is attributed to Er the Armenian 
seems to be an acknowledgment of an eastern source. Er is left for 
dead on a battlefield. His soul goes to the other world, but he 
recovers, and his soul returns. He can communicate what he saw 
there. Such occurrences are well known among the less developed 
peoples, and happen almost daily at the present time. The very 
critical and conscientious G. N. M. ‘Tyrrell records a good example. 

Plato's myths assert a doctrine of the soul's moral responsibility, 
a judgment after death, and rewards and punishments, some in the 
other world and some, after reincarnation, in this. There is no 
longer an after-life dependent on accident or mere ritual rights, but 
a rigid demand for ascetic virtue. Plato might be called quite un- 
Greek, but so could many of his great compatriots. The full 
Platonic doctrine of the soul and its destiny and duty is so far as I 
know far ahead of anything known before. There are many contacts 
with eastern thought, but they cannot cover nearly everything. 
Plato could imagine much. But it is likely that there is some direct 
experience behind his majestic panorama. The passage quoted by 
Myers from the Epinomis, whether it is by Plato himself or not, 
strongly suggests that there is. Someone was in contact with the 
other world, 

A less essential but more confusing part of Plato’s accounts of 
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the world beyond is the difficult and various topography. The dead 
seem to be disposed under the earth or in the sky or even on the 
surface of the earth, in the Antipodes. Early Greek localizations are 
much more direct and simple. So on the whole are others known 
all over the world. Plato’s, however, are developed to make room 
tor the results of scientific speculation and the complexities of 
elaborately detailed myth. ‘There were really not enough suitable 
places in the known world in which to put so complicated an org- 
anization of souls. We are forced to recognize the obstructive effect 
of the limited pattern of ancient Greek belief and knowledge. 

The difficulty ts further illuminated by the views of Democritus 
and Aristotle.*! Both felt compelled to take into some account the 
fact that ghosts had often been seen and that many people believed 
in them. Their reactions are interesting, and, of course, different. 
‘Trying to fit experience into the existing pattern, Democritus sug- 
gested that ghosts and similar ‘emanations’ were composed of 
particles, and Aristotle that they came by a wave-motion. They 
forestalled the dilemma of modern physics, which is said to waver 
between these two ways of describing experimental facts. Aristotle, 
or whoever first thought of the metaphor from waves in a pond, 
deserves immense credit for it. He also noticed that what we might 
cal] spirit-contacts were often accorded to uneducated people, and 
most often in the dark. He was surprised that the gods should 
choose such instruments and such times. Again it is the pattern of 
belief which obstructs progress. Physics, for all the brilliance of 
their beginning, had not gone nearly far enough; knowledge of the 
atom gained during our own life-time is needed. This thought, 
however, must wait. But we can reflect now that Aristotle had not 
heard that truth, denied to the wise, should be expected to come 
from babes and sucklings, and that he did not know, either, that a 
perfectly respectable process in photography needs darkness and 
at most a red light. 

The Italian phases of the Greco-Roman civilization included at 
least one period in which contact with the other world was so much 
restricted and stylized that it seems to us almost to disappear. 
Certainly the Etruscans took a keen interest in the after-life, and 
sometimes, especially at early dates, pictured it in a happy place 
where life goes on as it does here. They also, however, became 


Dodds, Telepathy and Clairvoyance ... , pp. 369-71. 
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almost morbid in picturing devils and a hell awaiting the wicked, a 
more misleading presentation. It is hard to doubt that their adepts 
had the use of direct contacts. The Romans took over Etruscan 
augury, and other specialized religious rites, and made them formal 
and rigid, feeling safer with the letter than with the spirit. In 
Roman law the manes, ‘the good’, that is, the departed, and un- 
specitied ‘Gods of the Lower World’ had their rights strictly 
guaranteed. Possibly Ennius had second sight. But it was a long 
time, and not till Propertius, that a poet asserted with feeling that 
the dead are not nothing, sunt aliquid manes. The dead were of 
course feared, buried with care, sorrow, affection and pride, and 
tended with offerings, and located where they might help in the 
defence of their cities. Meanwhile, however, Orphism and 
Pythagoreanism gathered many followers in southern Italy and 
Sicily. And later the form of Stoicism preached by Posidonius may 
have helped Cicero to write his startling vision of the faithful Good 
in Heaven known as The Dream of Scipio. 

With Cicero, the veil between the worlds seems to become 
thinner. Cicero’s own opinion is hard to fix. But he wrote The 
Dream of Scipto. And one of the best short statements of a belief in 
spirits ever made is his remark, somewhere, that no one but a fool 
would deny that the dead survived since many people could see 
them, or, if not, hear them. He also said that no one now, not even 
the most crack-brained old woman, believed the stories about 
punishments in hell. 

How tar the interest in survival and communication had spread 
in late republican Rome is obscure. Nigidius Figulus however, a 
very learned man, certainly took these matters very seriously and 
investigated them. Horace seems to place his hopes in this life, not 
another. But Vergil certainly believed in a world to come, which he 
pictured, on the whole, according to Pindar, Plato, and Cicero in 
The Dream, and in which he accepted reincarnation. There is 
a possibility that he had direct knowledge of his own. And at 
least he builds his greatest poem on a scheme and framework of 
divine intervention in aid of Aeneas and Rome, that is, on a 
direct communication between the worlds. 

In the period of the Roman Empire a quite new vitality super- 
venes. It is the period of syncretism — the mixture of several 
divine personalities to form one —, of many foreign deities, cults, 
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and ‘mysteries’, of superstition, of sometimes quite fantastic 
magical papyri, and of a certain spontaneous refinement and puri- 
fication of the human character in many individuals. It is the period 
of Mithraism; and of Christianity’s beginning. It is also the period 
of Lucian, but of Neoplatonism too; of Tertullian, who wrote of 
mediums serving in Christian churches, and of Saint Augustine, a 
sensitive himself and acquainted with mediums, who was readier 
to hear others seeking to explain psychic phenomena than to offer 
any explanations of his own, and who firmly rejected the Platonic 
tradition which at first he had loved.** 

Already Plutarch took much interest in the after-life and appar- 
ently believed in it quite firmly. Then direct contacts seem to in- 
crease rapidly. ‘Theurgy, that is communication through mediums, 
becomes a frequent practice and a normal topic of conversation and 
debate, for philosophers especially. The evidence is voluminous 
and complex, and a careful use of Professor Dodds’ discriminating 
account of it** is necessary. But clearly educated people were will- 
ing to accept truths known, amid much superstitious falsehood, to 
magicians and sorcerers, and to make better use of them. Fortun- 
ately, the leaders of thought were men of fine quality, such as 
Apuleius, Proclus, Plotinus, Porpyhry, and Iamblichus. 

This religious phase is not a decay. It is the culminating triumph 
of the Greek mind and the Greek heart, refined by goodness and 
prepared by learning and humility, applied to extricate the most 
important of all subjects. There is nothing cheap and little that is 
hard to believe in the oracle with which we began; and such is the 
temper of these Greeks. 

Having their philosophy and their science, they returned to facts 
of experience and corrected or confirmed speculation by the uses 
of folklore, made scientific. Their expert proficiency, with its quali- 
fications, cautions and aspirations, and the results which came from 
it are in exact anticipation of the best practice in hundreds of 
churches today. 

Of all this good examples are given by Iamblichus in the De 
Mysteriis, called by his translator Thomas ‘Taylor ‘the most 
copious, the clearest, and the most satisfactory defence extant of 


22 Dodds, Telepathy and Clairvoyance ..., pp. 384- 
23 E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational, Sechuley and Los Angeles, 


University of California Press, 1951, pp. 283-311. 
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genuine ancient theology’, showing that ‘ancient religion at its best 
was no less scientific than sublime’.** The Emperor Julian con- 
sidered Iamblichus to be not even second to Plato. His doctrine 
covers all ‘theurgy’, including divination, visions, ecstasy, veridical 
dreams, levitation, anaesthesia, astral travel, extra-sensory percep- 
tion, clairvoyance, trance-mediumship, and the identification of 
spirits. There is one supreme god, who is not to be troubled with 
small personal questions; it is the purification and salvation of the 
soul which is to be sought. There are lower orders of spirits, in- 
cluding gods, angels, daimones and souls. Like attracts like; the 
pure in heart will only find the good spirits. The spirits impart 
their life to mediums in rich abundance, calling their souls upwards 
to themselves while they are still in the body, procuring for them a 
unity with themselves, and accustoming them, before they finally 
part from their bodies, to be detached from bodily existence, and 
to learn in advance about the principles on which the universe is 
ordered, 

Here is a precise and scientific system of religious thought and 
practical religious activity. Instead of speculation, it is exploration 
which is used to learn about the divine world around, and inter- 
penetrating, the world of earthly life, which is our souls’ destination. 
Jamblichus gives his allegiance to Orpheus, Pythagoras and Plato. 
He accepts a place in their tradition. He does not regard them as 
uninformed — far from it. It is still the Greek way of daring 
investigation, but now perfected. The perfection was new, not 
‘theurgy’ itself. The literature of the world begins with it; early in 
the Epic of Gilgamesh there is a séance. 

To admit so much difficult truth, the ancient pattern of belief 
had been expanded, but not enough for easy comprehension. 
Direct experience, accumulated, had forced it. Now it is becoming 
easier to understand. Colonel H. R. Dixon-Smith in a lecture lately 
given in London*® explains the coexistence of our material, etheric, 
and astral bodies — all quite certain facts now though names vary 
—by atomic quanta. Material atoms are each of Quantum X, 
etheric of Quantum Y, and astral of Quantum Z. No material atom 


*4 Mrs St Clair Stobart, The Fither-Or of Spiritualism, London, Rider, un- 
dated, but about 1930, pp. 119-29; for my knowledge of this book and the book 
quoted in Note 12 above I gratefully thank Miss Olive Mordue. 

2° Colonel H. R. Dixon-Smith, ‘Creation’ in Comment, published by The 
Marylebone Spiritualist Association, Vol. 2, No. 2, Apriland May, 1958, pp. 1-15. 
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can have a quantum of any value but X; and so for the others, also. 
Thus there is no paradox whatever in the interpenetration of bodies 
existing in different modes. Ghosts and a spirit world need no 
longer be considered anomalies in nature. Such explanations as 
Colonel Dixon-Smith’s can help modern man to accept given facts, 
without inhibitions. Plato would have loved atomic quanta. They 
could have saved him and us from his other-world geography. And 
we no longer need to be like the little boy, who, shown a giraffe by 
his father, turned round angrily and said, ‘I don’t believe it.’ 


I ought perhaps to say what are my conclusions, or at least the 
direction in which this erratic article seems to me to point: 

A spirit-world exists and has always existed, and all those who 
seem to die go to it. The existence of this world, and many facts 
concerning it, have now been proved beyond doubt mainly through 
clairvoyance and mediumship during the last century or a little 
more. 

All the races of mankind, including the Greeks and Romans, 
have known this world by direct experience, often recorded, if at 
all, as what we may well call folklore. Civilization, however, tends 
to reduce psychic sensitivity, and it seems to have reduced it for a 
time among the Greeks and Romans. One of several reasons why it 
does so is the difficulty of reconciling the phenomena with intelli- 
gent thought, to which they may well seem impossible, and their 
mythological expression fantastic. Accordingly the mind comes to 
reject sure fact because it is inexplicable. 

Some of the ancients, however, made great progress by what 
should be called scientific care allied to spiritual purity. Their 
results, which taken together amount to a coherent system of well- 
attested belief, agree impressively with modern psychic knowledge. 

This modern knowledge is no longer repellent to reason since 
physical science is now easily able to show that psychic phenomena 
are in no way incompatible with the nature of the physical world. 

In view of these considerations a more sympathetic approach to 
records of the past, and some re-examination of them with a clearer 
perspective, appears to be required. 
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The Life-Cycle Play or Folk Play 

Some Conclusions Following the 

Examination of the Ordish Papers and 
Other Sources 


by MARGARFT DEAN-SMITH 


My own interest in the Folk-Play was aroused some years ago dur- 
ing work in music-bibliography when I noticed that certain tunes 
recurred in folk-songs connected with what I wish to call the Luck- 
visit: that is, a perambulation made from house to house by country 
people, usually of the male sex, singing ‘verses of obligation’, per- 
forming a dramatic game or mime, and requiring for these saluta- 
tions of goodwill largesse in money or in kind. These tunes, I 
noticed, were usually associated with texts having the similar inten- 
tion which is euphemistically termed ‘fertility’, the verses of obliga- 
tion being usually followed or interspersed with others improvised 
for the occasion, and the game or mime being adapted in freedom 
of performance to the taste and nature of the company present. 

I was therefore tempted to take these tunes as clues, and so to 
continue an investigation' begun earlier into ‘masking’ or ‘dis- 
guising’, a manifestation I believed to be closely connected with 
these seasonal luck-bestowing perambulations, and with their co- 
herent dramatic form, usually known as the folk-play, but which 
would be better termed a mime to which song dance, extraneous 
texts and personations have accrued. 

The Play does not seem to have attracted attention before the 
early nineteenth century, when it was noticed without particular 
interest by Grose and Douce, and with much greater interest by 
the Cheshire historian, George Ormerod. The footnote appended 
by Douce to the example quoted by Ormerod? from personal 
observation seems to be the first serious comment made; it does 
not take us far beyond mentioning the eighteenth-century chap- 

2 See Dean-Smith, ‘Folk-Play Origins of the English Masque’, Folklore, Sep- 


tember, 1954; and ‘Country-dance and Revelry’, 7.E.F.D.S.S., 1944. 
2 See Ormerod, History of the County Palatine of Chester, 1818, Introduction. 
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book, Alexander and the King of Egypt, and the existence in the 
dales of Yorkshire of other Plays which Douce had seen as an in- 
curious boy. It is also clear from Ormerod that in Cheshire the Play 
was already (1818) in decline and disrepute (i.e. no longer admitted 
to the ‘big house’ or even to respectable farmsteads), consigned to 
the inn or the street, and that the dress, in Cheshire at that time, 
was already ‘in character’ and had degenerated from true disguise. 
In some other parts of the country no such decline was to be seen 
for many years to come: in North Lincolnshire the Play was 
regularly admitted to the Squire’s house, and the dress (a mixture 
of ‘character’ and disguise) furnished by the performers’ women- 
folk; in Hampshire the Play was customarily received in the ‘big 
houses’ until after the Second World War, and the spectacular 
disguise still made annually by the performers.* 

Local histories, which commonly have an introductory chapter 
on manners and customs, the itineraries of those who set out to 
see the Industrial Revolution for themselves, or failing the Grand 
Tour went in search of the Picturesque in the wilder parts of 
Britain, and annotations to collections of ‘rare manuscripts and 
scarce poems’ published by antiquarian societies provide most of 
what information we have for the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is conspicuously more plentiful for the North of England 
than for the South. Of the miscellanies of information‘ beloved of 
the Victorian age, which, used with caution, yield a certain amount 
more, none, probably, has more permanent value than Notes and 
Oueries, founded in 1849 by W. J. Thoms, coiner of the word 
‘folk-lore’, founder-member of this Society and first editor of its 
journal. A great many of the numerous articles on the Luck-visit 
and Play printed between about 1850 and 1880 are simple eye- 
witness accounts, which show none of that desire to achieve effect 
noticeable after folk-lore, -song and -dance became modish and 

*See Mabel Peacock, communications to ‘T. F. Ordish, also articles con- 
tributed to FulA/ore, passim, and to County Folklore of Lincolnshire. Photographs 
of the scale-like disguise made from paper by Hampshire mummers were taken 
by T. F. Ordish, and of the paper-strip disguise prevalent near Basingstoke by 
the late George Long, many years later, and by Mr Douglas Dickins in 1948. 

*'These include Bourne's Antiquitates Vulgares reprinted as Popular Anti- 
quities by John Brand in 1777 and further enlarged and revised in many variant 
editions by Sir Henry Ellis; Hone’s Every-day-, Year- and Tadle-Books of the 


1820's and ’30’s; Soane’s Curiosities of Literature and a number of others. Most 
of them owe a good deal to Brand and some had little scruple in departing from 


their original sources. 
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sentimentalized. Still more valuable are the local dialect dic- 
tionaries and glossaries published in mid-century and onwards; 
later there are the collections of County Folk-Lore from Printed 
Sources, published by this Society, varying greatly in merit, and by 
no means covering all Britain, but in their turn furnishing valuable 
bibliographies of local histories and records. 

Such, together with the classics of Teutonic mythology, were 
the resources that lay to the hand of Thomas Fairman Ordish 
(1854-1924), a Civil Servant in the Patent Office, when, in the 
1880’s his attention was engaged by the sword-dance of Northern 
England® and the Play sometimes associated with it. Ordish’s 
interest in the dance (which did not extend to the choreography, 
for which we are indebted chiefly to Cecil Sharp, who did not 
begin his work upon it until some twenty-five years later) first 
found expression in an article “The Morris Dance at Revesby”® 
printed in Folk-Lore Journal for 1889. In 1891 he read before this 
Society a communication entitled ‘Folk-Drama’ intended to be the 
first of three; the second, ‘English Folk-Drama’ followed in 1893; 
the third, dated 1911, was apparently never delivered. From these 
three articles it can be seen that Ordish regarded the sword-dance 
as the formative influence of the Play: on the evidence of Plays in 
Britain only, this seems too great an assumption, but if one con- 
siders the Play in more primitive forms, and in what may be its 
entirety, then the sword-dance, or a dance of similar type may 
provide the symbolic building of the ‘castle’ or marriage-house as 
well as, or rather than the means of bringing about the act of death; 
but, wherever it occurs it must always form an essential part of the 
Play: it is neither an extraneous ornament nor mere entertainment. 

During the years succeeding the communications of 1891 and 
1893 Ordish amassed material from the sources named above and 
from correspondents, conspicuous amongst whom were Mabel 
Peacock, Mrs Eden (sister of Juliana Horatia Ewing) and Lavinia 
Chaworth-Masters.’ So considerable was the quantity and interest 


® Many nineteenth-century accounts of the Combat Play refer to a ‘sword- 
dance’ which proves to be no more than a succession of single combats or a 
general knockabout. There is nothing to contradict present knowledge of the 
distribution of the sword-dance in Britain and its confinement to the counties of 
Northumberland, Durham and Yorkshire. 

® In the vernacular the term ‘morris’ may be applied to any activity in which 
the face is masked or painted. 

? Wife of the explorer and author of a now very rare novel, 4 Cavalier Strong - 
hold, 1890, in which is included an eyewitness account and complete text of the 
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of this material that it was proposed the Society should publish a 
monograph, English Folk-Drama, to be edited by Ordish. Publica- 
tion was announced for 1902, but material continued to pour in 
and the work was continually delayed. Ordish, whose health began 
to fail, declined all suggestions that the editing be done by other 
hands. At his death in 1924 a vast mass of notes, extracts, letters 
and newscuttings came into the hands of the Gomme family and 
so into the possession of the Folk-Lore Society. It remained un- 
touched until 1954 when a certain Mr Kenneth Holland, who was 
interested in the traditions of Middlesex, came upon an article 
signed by 'T’. F. Ordish in a now defunct periodical, The Home 
Counties Magazine. This article described a performance of the 
Play at Mill Hill. Mr Holland looked for the name Ordish in the 
telephone directory and wrote, as it proved, to a relative of Fair- 
man Ordish; he was eventually handed on to the late Allan Gomme 
who lent him one of Ordish’s note books, giving him to understand 
that this was an item in a corpus of material relating to the Play. 
When this information came to myself—I was then working on the 
Luck-visit and Play—I asked Mr Gomme, on the strength of a 
family friendship, if the whole of the material might be made 
available to me, and also to Mr Alex Helm for personal study. 

Mr Helm generously offered to sort the material for the Society 
and to make the transcription* which now occupies four closely- 
typed volumes. When I examined the transcription and verified 
the quotations from printed sources I found again and again that 
by turning the page or looking into the rest of the book there was 
much more material germane to my purpose than Ordish had 
quoted for his; so that my own notes not only enlarged upon those 
made by Ordish but were still further swelled by the findings of 
his contemporaries. ‘hese contemporaries included Percy Man- 
ning, whose investigations into surviving rustic instruments of 
music led him to record the occasions on which these instruments 
were used, with their attendant customs, disguise or dress: E. H. 
Binney, also, like Manning, working chiefly in Oxfordshire, who, 
as time wore on was proposed as editor of English Folk Drama, and 
Cropwell (Notts) play. She invited members of the Folk-Lore Society to see the 
play performed, and gave Ordish a replica of one of the costumes. ‘This is now 
the property of the Society. 


* Two copies of the transcription were made: one each for Mr Helm and 
for myself; the last, annotated, is now in the library at Cecil Sharp House. 
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Arthur Beatty, who in 1906 published a remarkable and sub- 
stantial monograph on The St George Play,* treating the subject 
comparatively in a way that, to the best of my knowledge has never 
been attempted since. Working independently upon the sword- 
dance in England was Cecil Sharp, who seems to have been un- 
aware of Ordish’s work. Sharp was not primarily interested in the 
Play, but the thoroughness and exactness of his work brought to 
light examples in North-East England not mentioned in the 
sources Ordish used, established beyond doubt that the sword- 
dance was a highly organized kind of choreographic art entirely 
different from knockabout combats, and demonstrated the relation 
of the dance to the drama. Even so, this relationship was not fully 
seen until Sharp’s disciples and successors arrived by comparative 
study at the conclusion that what were earlier thought to be mere 
comic characters gambolling on the fringe of the dance were, in 
fact, characters of the Play; that the dance attended on them, not 
they upon the dance. 

One other group of Ordish’s contemporaries remains to be men- 
tioned—men, now eminent in archaeology, who were then mem- 
bers of the British School at Athens: R. M. Dawkins, Alan Wace, 
and Professor H. A. Ormerod, to whom must be added the late Sir 
Arthur Pickard-Cambridge. No one at all interested in the Play, its 
seasonal occurrence, its purpose as perceptible in forms more 
extended and complete than those known in Britain should omit 
to read the accounts of the field-work carried out by the first three 
in North Greece between 1goo and 1912," or Sir Arthur Pickard- 
Cambridge’s work on the origins of comedy and tragedy as mani- 
fest in the rural Dionysia, the phallophoric perambulations and the 
komoi, or revel-processions of Ancient Greece. 

Before comparing these plays from Greece with their analogues 
in Britain we should, however, look at those theories concerning 
the Play current in Ordish’s time, with which Ordish was suffi- 
ciently advanced not to agree. They are still often expressed today. 

Nineteenth-century observers, imbued with the new discovery 
of medieval history and as yet unawakened by Grimm, Mannhardt 


* See Arthur Beatty, “The St George or Mummers’ Play: a Study in the pro- 
tology of the Drama’, Trans. Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, 


October, 1906. 
See A. J. B. Wace, ‘North Greek Festivals and the Worship of Dionysos’, 
A.B.S.A., 1909; ‘More Mumming Plays in the Southern Balkans’, 4.8.8.4 


1912. 
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and their disciple ‘young Mr Frazer’ to comparative religion and 
anthropology, regarded the Play as a manifestation of the ‘Old 
English’ spirit. They were seldom aware of any form but that of 
‘St George and the Turkish Knight’, and this they supposed to 
represent the Crusades or to be a survival of the Mysteries and 
Moralities of the later Middle Ages. ‘There was no conception that 
the Play was a world-wide phenomenon, though in course of time 
a few, more advanced theorists, offered as interpretation ‘the 
battle between Summer and Winter’. Scarcely any knew of the 
Bridal Play current among the Plough-boys or Stots of the East 
Midlands and North-East, and those who did (other than eye- 
witnesses such as the Peacocks who saw it performed year after 
year by their own farm-servants and knew it to be performed in 
neighbouring villages) dismissed it as senseless nonsense, which, 
indeed, in terms of a dramatic text acted to the best of a limited 
histrionic ability, it is. Sir Alan Wace, while making some com- 
parisons with Scottish and Irish practices, was apparently unaware 
of the Bridal Plays in England that have so much in common with 
those he observed in North Greece and the South Balkans. 

Ordish seems to have been the first to print from the sole MS. 
record, the text of the Revesby Play," the most celebrated, if not 
the most characteristic English example of the Bridal form, and 
was the first to expatiate critically upon it. By the time R. M 
Dawkins saw the Carnival Play in Thrace in 1g06,'* and AlanWace 
saw his North Greece New-Year Plays in the years immediately 
following the Revesby Play had been available to the interested 
public for nearly twenty years, and Ordish’s proposed monograph 
on Folk-Drama had been canvassed almost half as long. Con- 
versely when Cecil Sharp discovered at Ampleforth the cognate of 
the Revesby Play'® he showed himself aware of the discoveries in 
Greece, the accounts of which had only recently been published. 

In the Greek Plays or Luck-perambulations (for sometimes there 
is no ‘drama’) the costume and number of characters are likely to 


1! First referred to in a MS. note added to Brand’s reprint of Bourne (1777): 
a description is briefly given in Ellis’ edition of Brand, 1849, based on the MS 
of the text as taken down on 20 October, 1779. This MS. was given by Ellis to 
W. J. Thoms, by him to Sir Laurence Gomme, and by Lady Gomme to the 
British Museum, where it is Add. MS. 44870. 

12 See Dawkins, “The Modern Carnival in Thrace and the Cult of Dionysus’, 
J.H.S., 1906. 

'? See Sword Dances of Northern England, U1, 1913, for an edited version of 
the text. 
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vary with the comparative wealth or poverty of the village; and, as 
in England, poverty may not only keep the tradition alive, but may 
preserve the more primitive and genuine form of disguise. Two 
characters only may be present, the Young Couple or Bride and 
Bridegroom: they are attended by other youths who ‘sing suitable 
songs’, i.e. solicit gifts, and when these are forthcoming sing com- 
plimentary verses wishing good luck to the givers. When gifts are 
not forthcoming songs of malediction are sung, and bad luck 
quickly follows in the stealing of chickens, cabbages and other 
portables. An English parallel can be seen in the old Plough Stot 
processions of East Yorkshire, in which the Gentleman and Lady 
(as Bridegroom and Bride were termed) were accompanied by a 
crowd of comically dressed persons known as Toms, the whole 
proceeding, which often included companies of sword-dancers, 
being known as ‘going a-’Tomming’. 

The Greek Bride and Groom may also be accompanied by an 
Old Couple, the Old Woman carrying a ‘Baby’ (a piece of wood 
bundled in rags)" in her arms or in a basket; the same Old Couple 
are to be seen in the English Plough Processions, and in English 
forms of the Play often survive where the Young Couple do not, 
attracting what marital interest there may be, and under such 
names as Father and Mother Christmas, Tom Fool and Dame 
Jane, ‘Toss-pot and Bessie; they are figures of grotesque, and as 
circumstances permit, of gross humour. 

Illustrations from Sir Alan Wace’s articles show how often the 
members of the chorus, seeking some more conspicuous réle, get 
themselves up as additional Grooms and Brides, playing no 
dramatic part but gambolling on the outskirts of the action. Two 
English parallels suggest themselves, the multiplication of heroes 
or combatants in the St George Play, and, of greater comparative 
interest, the company of dancers attendant on the Play-characters 
at Winster, Derbyshire, who are divided into ‘Men’ and ‘Ladies’, 
distinguished, as in Greece, by their dress and hats; they are also 
distinguished in the dance or ‘Morris Reel’ which nearly resembles 
a country dance for both sexes. 

‘Two other characters complete the number in Greece, as also in 
England: the Enemy or Bad Man, who picks a quarrel with the 


‘4 For the importance of the Baby and the Basket see Jane Harrison, ‘Mystica 
vannus lacchi’, 7.H.S., 1903. 
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Bridegroom and so provokes a combat to the death, and the 
Curative Agent who restores the dead man to life. This Curative 
Agent is not necessarily a ‘doctor’ or even a human being, but the 
most popular and ubiquitous characterization is that universal 
figure of comedy, the vendor of quack remedies. ‘The Enemy or 
Bad Man bears usually a designation suggested by popular con- 
cepts of history—in Greece, a ‘Russian’, ‘Jew’ or ‘Arab’: in Eng- 
land “Turk’ or ‘Black Moroccan King’, ‘French Officer’ or ‘Nana 
Sahib’, or the Recruiting Sergeant who sends the peasant Bride- 
groom to the Wars; and, like the Bridegroom, the Enemy can be 
‘multiplied’ by members of the chorus, disguised, stuffed-out with 
straw, sometimes referred to as ‘Punch-characters’ noticeably 
resembling the grotesques of Ancient Greek satyric comedy. 

Here then are the seven, essential dramatis personae: the Old 
Man and Old Woman, the Baby (supposedly child of one of them), 
the Bridegroom (the Baby grown to maturity), the Bride, the 
Enemy (also a son of the Old Woman or Old Man) and the 
Wonder-worker who is able to resurrect the dead. It is the pres- 
ence of the three generations, and their declared relationship to one 
another, evident and persistent despite confusion, that has sug- 
gested, not only to Sir Alan Wace, that the Play’s intention is the 
Life-cycle in dramatic mime. 


Coming now to Britain and surveying not the theories and sup- 
positions of our grandparents but the actual records of many 
hundreds of Plays, together with the findings of comparative 
study, it is possible to lay down certain definite facts. 

While the Play, or those parts of it favoured to survive, varies 
from one part of the country to another, there are enough trag- 
ments, and sufficient consistency of elements, to propose that what 
is known in Britain is substantially identical with what is found in 
more primitive and unabashed form in Eastern Europe, entirely 
independent of text. My first proposition is that the Play, and any 
significance it may have, resides in the action: the text ts a local accre- 
tion, often both superfluous and irrelevant. The Play can exist in 
action alone, without a word spoken, though the support of what 
Wace aptly terms ‘suitable songs’ may not only serve to attract an 


© "The personation of Napoleon, ‘the arch-enemy of mankind’, is rarer than 
one might expect: he appears as the French Officer in the South, as Little Foxy 
in the North-East, very seldom by his own name. 
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audience and inform them of what is going on, it may possibly 
fulfil a similar function to that of liturgical cantillation in the rites 
of organized religion; since, throughout the world, vocal music is 
the recognized link of communication between man and deity. 

Secondly, the Play is to be identified with the seasonal luck- 
bringing perambulations related to the komot and phallophoric 
processions, and represents the luck-bringing purpose of the house- 
to-house visit in its most dramatic and coherent form. Therefore, 
my second proposition is that in England, practically all the examples 
we have of the Play are fragments of a single entity, and that if careful 
examination be made of these hundreds of fragments it is possible 
to perceive the elements and outline of the cyclic whole. 

In these fragments, when a dramatic form exists at all, two of 
these elements are invariably present— the agon or contest, and the 
‘cure’ or resurrection. ‘The marriage element is far more rare, that 
of birth almost non-existent, and when the former is present the 
combat or contest may either dwindle to mere buffoonery (as in 
many examples from the East Midlands), or rise to the dignity of 
calculated homicide in the decollation!* or hanging wrought in the 
action of the sword-dance (supposing that execution or death is, 
in fact, the intended significance of the sword-dance and its 
climax). Similarly, the marriage-element may be reduced to but- 
foonery more or less gross between the Old Couple and the ele- 
ment of birth may survive only in an argument about the Baby’s 
parentage, or be represented by a basket containing a green twig 
or eggs carried by some supernumerary, or, possibly by the ‘brown 
bags’ (money-bags) carried by the Old Woman in North-West 
Pace-Egg perambulations. ‘The Baby is always associated with the 
Old Woman, not with the Bride, while the Bride (Young Lady, 
Shepherdess or Princess), a rare and passive character outside the 
East Midlands, is romantic, plaintive and colourless. ‘The obscene 
mime of Eastern Europe appears in England not in the Play, but, 
given suitable circumstances, in the animal games. 

It is convenient to call those fragments in which there is little or 
no Bridal element, the Combat or Hero Plays. This is the type 
most familiar in Britain, so familiar that it is often supposed, in 


® Although folklorists are prone to use the word ‘decollation’, this consumma- 
tion is called ‘hanging’ in the vernacular; since the victim's neck is encircled by 
the ‘lock’ or ‘knot’ of swords the mode of execution has little resemblance to 
beheading with the sword or axe. 
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its best-known version ‘St George and the Turkish Knight’ to be 
‘the Mummers’ Play of old England’, everywhere to be found. But 
the St George Play is only one of several forms of hero-combat, 
and its distribution is not universal. The Combat Play-fragments 
can be seen to fall into two main types, the one exhibiting the 
solitary hero who takes on all-comers single-handed, and in which 
certain characteristics of the Bridal Play, such as the presence of 
the Old Couple, and the declared parentage of either combatant, 
survive: the other exhibiting the leader and his company, a 
form with more extensive possibilities, but only tenuous affinities 
with the cyclic drama, to which it is, however, linked by recogniz- 
able, antiphonal kinds of song associated with luck-bringing per- 
ambulations.'? 

There seems no accounting for the geographical distribution of 
the types, though the areas of distribution are fairly distinct, nor, 
for the local preferences for one quasi-historical incident or per- 
sonage over another. St George and the Turkish Knight prevails 
West of the Pennines roughly from Cheshire to the Bristol 
Channel, and is found sporadically along the South Coast: in the 
North-East it has little status above children’s Guisarting where it 
overlaps the territory of the Stot Plays and Sword-dance Plays 
which have never degenerated into children’s performances. In the 
Thames valley the two familiar principals may be displaced by 
more modern celebrities gathered incongruously from a variety of 
wars and a variety of crowned heads. In the South-West, where the 
Play is rarer than one might expect, the combatants may each be 
attended by a ‘man’ or liege-servant, again selected at random 
from the world’s great heroes. In at least one example St George 
becomes liege-servant of Henry V, and into the usual cause-de- 
combat is worked the famous incident of Louis of France and the 
tennis-balls; and in other examples which confusedly adopt or 
retain the personations of the most familiar leader-and-his-com- 
pany, the other champions, who should properly make up the 
company of which St George is primus inter pares, will give their 
names to such liege-servants, to multiplications of the Enemy or 
even to the Doctor."* 


'? Notably the Wassail-songs and May-singing. 

'* This can be seen in the play from Symondsbury (Dorset) and is a common 
feature of Irish plays in which St Patrick is the hero and St George the ‘lackey 
that holds his horse’, an office sometimes performed for St George by St James. 
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It is well known that the story attached to the mythical St 
George in Voragine’s Golden Legend was in part borrowed from 
Sir Bevis of Southampton;'* the St George Play borrows from Sir 
Bevis not the dragon-slaying incident which is very rarely seen, 
but the personations of the Black Moroccan King, the King 
of Egypt and his daughter. Nevertheless there is a grain of history 
among the popularly accepted legends: there was an historical 
battle in the eleventh century between the King of Egypt and the 
armies of Christendom; and the Apparition of St George at the 
siege of Jerusalem which enabled the Christians to enter the city and 
annihilate the Saracens was given credence enough to be admitted 
to iconography, the only incident of the Crusades to be so depicted. 

Through this superficial, overlying ‘plot’ and the adopted per- 
sonations can be seen, with fair distinctness, the lineaments of the 
prototype Play—the Bridegroom in St George: the Bride in the 
King of Egypt's daughter, the Enemy in Turk, Saracen, or Black 
Moroccan King: the Old Man in the King of Egypt or other 
character that claims the dead man as his son. The Old Woman 
does not always appear, the Baby never: the Bride is usually 
referred to, but seldom appears in propria personae, the Hero and — 
Enemy may vary in personation, and both may be ‘multiplied’ 
according to opportunity and liking. 

The St George form of the Combat fragment is clothed with a 
text of which the earliest known print was issued as a Newcastle 
chap-book in 1788 under the title Alexander and the King of Egypt, 
a mock play, as it is acted every Christmas by the Mummers.” It was 
familiarized to a later generation through Hone’s Everyday Book, 
and Sandys’ Christmastide (1852). The ‘same’ text was also pub- 
lished at Whitehaven in 71826 and is transcribed in the Ordish 
papers; numerous variations upon it were published as small plain 


** Sir Bevis of Southampton exists in English both in prose and verse, the 
verse-narrative being the shorter and more vivacious. The main theme of the 
story is the treachery of the Black King of Morocco, the rescue from him of the 
King of Egypt's daughter by Sir Bevis and the great battle between these two 
protagonists. The slaying of the dragon, described with utmost liveliness, is only 
one minor adventure in the wanderings of Sir Bevis and the Princess. 

2° There 1s something artificial about this title. The term ‘mummer’ is not 
common in the North-East and the Play in that part is likely to be performed 
between Christmas or Plough-Monday. The chap-book appeared in Newcastle 
eleven years after Brand reprinted Antiquities Vulgares, also published in New- 
castle, or during the period when he was revising it towards his own enlarge- 
ment, Popular Antiquities (posthumously published in 1813). 
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or coloured chap-books in the West Riding of Yorkshire in the 
1830's and ‘40's under such titles as The Peace-Egg, St George's 
Annual Play, The Pace-Egg or St George and the Dragon (sic), 
Walker's New Mummer or the Wassail Cup, all intended tor ‘the 
Amusement of Youth’, and exhibiting such trimmings from the 
supposed age of chivalry as might tempt the expenditure of pocket- 
money. From the standpoint of the real play these prints are 
degenerate, and they have successfully misled popular opinion for 
well over a century. Nevertheless, they are not without interest, 
for they must have originated in something, while their likeness to 
each other, their uniformly metropolitan English, their lack of any 
local form of speech make an origin in sustained oral tradition 
from the remoter regions of Britain unlikely. 

It has been suggested, and heedlessly repeated, that this chap- 
book play is founded on Richard Johnson's sixteenth-century 
romance The Famous Historte of the Seven Champions of Christen- 
dome: not only would it be an extraordinary feat to reduce The 
Famous Historie to the compass of a doggerel play lasting a few 
minutes, but a comparison between the ‘plot’ of the chap-book 
and the succession of tales in the Historie shows that there is no 
tale resembling the plot of the Combat fragment.*! ‘The chap-book 
text does, however, contain certain fragments and allusions that 
can be traced to a seventeenth-century stage and puppet play that 
has a bearing on another, more elaborate, but much later form of 
the Combat or Hero fragment, viz. the leader and his company, to 
which the Seven Champions Plays, and their performance, called 
‘Championing’ belong. 

Plays in which the Seven Champions, or some of them, appear 
may be Combat Plays of the St George kind in which the Cham- 
pions give their names to ‘multiplications’ of the Hero or the 
Enemy, may be degenerate forms of a Champion Play, or elabora- 
tions in the usual manner of the single combat; but the most 
spectacular example, and one which links the Combat Play and 
the sword-dance is the Play and sword-dance from Papa Stour in 
Shetland, in which each Champion comes forward, is introduced 
by the leader in speech, and in conclusion joins with the rest in a 
sword-dance whose climax is a seven-handed ‘lock’ called ‘the 

* See Dean-Smith, ‘A Note—The Famous History of the Seven Champions’, 
y.E.F.D.S.S., 194 
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shield’. ‘There are no other characters, no ‘plot’, and the lock of 
swords ts not made in order to bring about a death. 

‘To understand how the Papa Stour Play and dance makes a link 
between two very different fragments and enactions of the Folk- 
Play, it is necessary to look first at the connexion between the Play 
and other forms of Luck-visits, and secondly at the seventeenth- 
century stage-play, performed in London ‘to the general liking’, 
printed in 1638 as The Seven Champions of Christendom by John 
Kirke, and later sent about the country as a puppet-play. I want to 
suggest that a puppet-play exhibited in the countryside to audi- 
ences often illiterate, is an attested mode of fixing the action, and 
even the speech of a drama very firmly in the memory.” 

‘Turning now to the fragments which I have referred to above as 
linked to each other and the Papa Stour Play,.you will remember 
that nineteenth-century chap-book plays were often given the title 
‘Peace-Egg’ or ‘Pace-Egg’, a reference to the frequent inclusion of 
the play in a spring form of Luck-visit known as pace-egging or 
jolly-boying, peculiar to the North-West of England. Pace-eggers 
are commonly youths (in a degenerate form the participants are 
children) who go from house to house singing a ‘suitable song’ 
and seeking ostensibly eggs, in return for their salutations of ‘luck’. 
‘The company announce themselves in song as ‘Five or six jolly- 
boys (or tradesmen)’, each character being described by the leader 
in verse. ‘The characters may include those in the Play, but do not 
necessarily do so, Not all pace-egging perambulations include the 
Play, and not all plays entitled The Pace-Egg or Peace-Egg are 
intended for performance at Easter, the usual season for pace- 
egging. 

In the North-East of England the companies of sword-dancers 
adopt each man a trade or calling and each is so described by the 
leader in verse. ‘These characters of trade or calling are adopted by 
the dancers and are usually distinct from the characters of the Play 
who do not take part in the dance, though they may pertain to the 
‘Sons’ of the Old Man or Fool, who collectively personate the 
Enemy and bring about the death. 

* | am indebted to Mr George Speaight for the information that Kirke's 
stage-play was adapted for puppets. Unfortunately no adapted ‘text’ or ‘droll’ is 


known to exist. In West Sussex the dialogue of a puppet-entertainment Les 
Ombres Chinois survives recognizably in the type of Combat Play peculiar to that 


area. 
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In the Papa Stour Play, which expresses no drama, each dancer 
adopts the character of one of the Seven Champions and is so 
described in verse by the leader, St George, as a knight who has 
performed knightly deeds. In the concluding act of Kirke’s play 
the Champions have been divided by the Fool, a supernatural 
being, so that St George is betrayed by the other six to the Giant 
whose castle provides the final scene; one by one he calls each 
Champion out to single combat, and overthrows each in turn. ‘The 
Giant is killed; the enchanted swans wearing golden crowns are 
restored to human shape; the Fool is condemned to be hanged: 
the Seven Champions, with drawn swords, join in ‘a knightly 
dance’. Kirke’s play is not a dramatization of Johnson's /istorie, 
but it draws on common sources; as a stage and puppet play it 
could make a far-reaching impression, as much on the illiterate as 
the literate, such as Johnson’s romance, had it contained a dramatic 
plot could not possibly do. 

There is little doubt that the action of Kirke’s play has elements 
in common with those forms of the Folk-Play in England which 
exhibit the heroic combat; there is no doubt at all that the nar- 
rative elements in Kirke are alluded to in the otherwise inexplic- 
able doggerel of the chap-books. It is possible that the Papa Stour 
‘Play’ in which there is no drama is a recollection of the puppet- 
play, and, differing entirely from the local forms of Luck-visit, lies 
outside the orbit of the cyclic Play, even while it may partially 
explain the extraneous clothing the Play assumes in Britain. 

We have seen how the idea of the leader and his company of 
named characters, whom he introduces and describes, prevails in 
both the West and East of the North of England, and how it 
infiltrates into the Play, on the West by including Play-characters 
in the ‘company’, in the East by giving assumed names to the 
dancers and investing the ‘company’ with the character of the 
Enemy in the Play, where the Play and sword-dance are combined. 
It must not be assumed that the Play and sword-dance are neces- 
sarily parts of one entity. In more primitive examples of the Play 
something resembling a sword-dance may contribute to the mar- 
riage-episode: but the sword-dance, as that term is understood 
both in England and on the Continent is a highly developed 
choreographic skill, and while it may contribute in a dramatic 
way to the Play’s action, it is certain that there is by no means a 
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Play for every sword-dance known in Britain, and that variant 
sword-dances proliferate as exhibitions of skill in a dance confined 
to male performers. 

In England, though a number of vestigial Plays associated with 
sword-dances are known (and in them can be discerned the two 
couples, the Young and the Old, the Enemy personated by the 
dancers, and the Doctor) it more frequently happens that the Old 
Man or Fool is the Bridegroom, and that both the Young Man and 
the Old Woman are omitted. The Fool thereupon becomes the 
central character of the action: Courtship, Combat and Re-birth 
(or juvenation) compose the episodes of the cycle: the sword-dance 
with its possibly female symbolism, brings about the act of death 
(or birth) and makes the climax of an act supported by songs and 
a dialogue that is entirely different from that of the St George or 
Seven Champions types. These Plays are found in the same area 
as the sword-dances with one exception—the celebrated Morris- 
dance at Revesby, Lincolnshire, far south of any sword-dance 
record known. The Plays and dances are performed by adult 
males, neither have degenerated to performance by children: the 
participants are usually either farm-labourers or miners. 

Differing but related are the Bridal Plays found over a great part 
of Lincolnshire, in Nottinghamshire, and here and there in 
Somerset. The form of the Bridal Play has already been outlined, 
and though these English examples are distorted by buffoonery 
and the action obscured by the importance given to the Old 
Couple (‘Tom Fool and Dame Jane) whose customary relationship 
to the Hero or the Enemy is wanting, and by the diminishing of 
the combat (which may be reduced to a knockabout between char- 
acters other than the proper antagonists) as expressive of the 
cyclic drama involving seven characters they are nearer to the 
Greek examples than any others. Like the Stot Plays involving the 
sword-dance, they took place in the Christmas agricultural holidays 
concluding on Plough Monday (the same season as that observed 
by some of the Greek Plays); and they were often accompanied by 
a troop of farm servants, known as “Tall Hat Men’ from their dis- 
guise, or by farm servants each carrying the implement of his 
calling. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to enter into a detailed 
account of the geographical distribution of the Play and of its dis- 
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tinct fragments in Britain: that, indeed is being done elsewhere;** 
but something must be said, however briefly, about the ‘disguise’ 
worn by performers in the Play and in luck-perambulations gener- 
ally, not only because it is the disguise which gives local vernacular 
names to the companies that take part—as Guisers, Guizards, 
Goose- (i.e. Guise-) dancers, ‘Tipteerers, Moowers (i.e. Moors), 
Morris-dancers, Plough-bullocks or Stots—but because disguise 
is an imperative and essential characteristic of the luck-perambula- 
tions. ‘Dressing in character’ for the Play is regarded by the folk- 
lorist as degenerate, though it has prevailed in some degree par- 
ticularly in the North-West since the early nineteenth century. 
The type of disguise having least resemblance to ‘character’ every- 
day or even human dress is that which clothes the person in straw 
(Orkney, Shetland, Ireland), paper strips, fringes or scales (Hamp- 
shire, Berkshire, Gloucestershire), tufts or streamers of cloth or 
ribbon (North-East England and Midlands). Bunches, knots and 
streamers of ribbon or coloured paper sewn to everyday clothes, 
are an average vestigial concession to disguise seen in many places 
both in town and country. 

In the North-East and East Midlands, and occasionally in West 
Sussex, instead of ribbons sewn to the coat, shirt (or, formerly, 
smock), cut-out shapes are stitched on, representing the inhabi- 
tants of the farm, both human and animal, to whom good luck 
should be brought.*4 Good examples show remarkable vivacity in 
drawing: vestigial survivals may not rise above flowered cotton, 
meaningless, but less laborious to procure than the appliqué-work 
that demanded ingenuity and skill to make. 

There can be no certainty that actual animal disguise was worn 
by performers of the Play. The skin cloak and hood worn in Greece 
is part of everyday peasant dress, and skin for the head-piece or 
mask may be easy to procure rather than significant. Nevertheless, 
Mabel Peacock refers to companies of farm-workers turning out in 
animal-skins on Plough Monday in remoter parts of Lincolnshire 
in the first half of last century, while within her own memory the 


23.4 revision of Dr Joseph Needham’'s ‘Geographical Distribution of the 
Ceremonial Dance’ in ¥.E.F.D.S.S., 1936, is being carried out by a team led by 


Mr Alex. Helm and the present writer. 
*4 The superb example given to T. F. Ordish by Mrs Chaworth-Musters (see 


above, note 7) was shown on the occasion of reading this paper, together with 
an example of a shirt covered with small pieces and bows of silk, also the 
property of the Folk-Lore Society. 
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Young Lady or Bride exhibited a cow’s tail beneath the flounces 
of a starched petticoat. It is, however, very frequent north of the 
Thames for the Old Man or Fool to wear a dress partly (and 
formerly almost wholly) made of skins, to swing a fox-tail or calf- 
tail on the rump, and wear a headpiece of fur. 

The headpiece of the dress is in all cases the most imperative 
part of the disguise, the last to be discarded even when it is reduced 
to mere daubing of the face with ochre or raddle, whitewash, soot 
or Mum’s lipstick. Whatever is worn below, the headpiece in effect 
makes the disguise, and the towering erections of straw or paper- 
strip, the busbies and crowns of artificial flowers, the ‘tall hats’ 
glittering with brooches, pins and bright gewgaws borrowed from 
sweethearts and wives, are minor works of folk-art deserving of 
record before they entirely pass away. 

Yet, even as they approximate to folk-art and are matters of 
rivalry among the womenfolk who dress their men for this or that 
luck-perambulation, the elaborated disguises remove from the 
Play its mystery, and, perhaps, that common and understood pur- 
pose which makes the Play ‘the same’ wherever in the world it is 
performed, regardless of extraneous personation and text, or of 
language; they stifle rather than prompt the question, “Who or 
what are these players? Why the play?’ 

In offering an answer to these questions let me recall to you that 
in the remoter parts of Britain the participants in the luck-per- 
ambulations are called ‘Fairy-guisers’ or ‘Spirit-guisers’, and Sir 
Alan Wace’s dictum: ‘these mummers seem to represent those 
very forces or spirits whom they desire to propitiate or drive away’: 
that he entitled his records of plays in Greece ‘North Greek 
Festivals and the Worship of Dionysos’, and that the festival of 
Dionysus occurs about the same time as the Christian festival of 
Epiphany, the season when most plays in Britain, and all associated 
with the farm occur; let me remind you of Jane Harrison’s sub- 
mission on the winnowing basket (knos) in which Dionysus was 
cradled; and lastly that Strabo the geographer, visiting Britain with 
Julius Caesar, is said to have remarked: “The people of these 
Islands worship Dionysus as we do in Samothrace.’ 
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Further Notes on the Polish Guisers 


by BARBARA BAZIELICHOWNA 


GUISERS’ processions as part of the folk-ceremonies of the winter 
season (starting from St Nicholas’ Eve and going on to Shrovetide) 
are known in Poland not only in tradition, but also in contemporary 
practice. ‘They do not, of course, occur universally, nor do they 
take the same form everywhere. ‘They do not always take place at 
the same time, and they have not survived everywhere in their 
original form. ‘The major centres are south and south-west Poland, 
or generally speaking, Little Poland, together with the adjacent 
areas. ‘The guisers of Rupienka (who were briefly described in 
Folklore, Vol. 68, 1957), are thus not unique, though at present it 
would be difficult to affirm this with absolute certainty without 
special research. My own expeditions into the area, with my col- 
league, Stefan Deptuszewski, in connection with other problems, 
have nevertheless permitted us to observe the customs mentioned 
in various localities, and thus to confirm their continued vitality.! 

‘The guisers’ processions are associated with the winter season, 
and in particular with the feasts of Christmas and New Year. As 
such, their function is to take farewell of the old year, expressing 
joy at having survived it, and to greet the new year with wishes for 
success and fortune, both in the personal life of individual house- 
holders and in husbandry. We know of groups which go round the 
village from house to house, or to selected houses only, on St 
Stephen’s night, on New Year’s Eve, and on New Year’s Day. 
Such was the case, for example, in SadecZyzno, and such is today 
the custom in Sietesz, Przeworsk (Rzeszéw province), and in the 
villages of the Zywiec region: Szare, Kamesznica, Kaszperki, 
Laliki, and in Rupienka, which administratively has come in recent 
years under the Katowice province, i.e. Silesia, but belongs ethno- 
logically to the Zywiec region. In the mountain villages of Silesia, 
the ‘Nicholas procession’ is associated with the eve or day of St 

‘The same suggestion is advanced by Zygmunt Wiglusz in an urticle 
‘Sieteskie published in Ziema, 1957. 
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Nicholas, while in neighbouring areas, e.g. in the Myszkéw district 
(Katowice province) the guisers’ processions go round on the last 
day of carnival, at Shrovetide. 

‘The guisers are variously named, according to the region and the 
occasion on which they present themselves. Thus at Sietesz at New 
Year the ‘droby” turn out; in SadecZyzno the ‘bulls’ were formerly 
known on St Stephen’s day; at Istebna, Jaworzyniec and Brenna 
(Cieszyn district) the ‘Nicholases’ go round; at Niegowa (Myszkéw 
district) there are the ‘bears’, at Rupienka and Koniakow, the 
‘nobles’ on St Stephen’s day, and the ‘ancestors’ on New Year's 
Eve and Day, known also in other villages in the Zywiec region. 

‘The names were given to these groups from the persons or func- 
tions appearing in them or from the conduct of the personnages. . . . 
‘The main character in the bull-group is the ‘bull’ (turon) himself — 
a man in a goat’s mask with a clacking jaw and horns, dressed in a 
ram's skin; the bear-troop consists mainly of ‘bears’ — men 
dressed in sheepskins with the wool outside, girded with straw 
bands, along with others dressed as ‘the Jew’, ‘the Ancestor’, ‘the 
old woman’, ete. The ‘nobles’ by their name and character suggest 
certain links with the feudal age. There appear in this group the 
‘nobleman’ and his serfs, the ‘highlander’, the ‘butcher’, the ‘Jew’ 
and the ‘Jewess’, and two musicians. The name ‘droby’, i.e. rogues, 
ruffians or rascals, was given to a group composed of a ‘devil’, a 
‘witch’, a ‘Jew’, an ‘ancestor’, a ‘gypsy’, a ‘goat’, and a ‘wild man’ 
with horns, who like all other guisers, sing, dance and play practical 
jokes, sometimes highly disagreeable to the householders, Ana- 
logous to them is the ancestor-group, which is very numerous and 
varied, and whose name, as explained by local informants, came 
from the ‘old men’s’ type of slovenly, untidy and torn clothing 
worn for the occasion. 

The number and characterization of individuals in the groups is 
not usually stable. Thus in the ‘ancestors’ in various years there 
appeared the ‘priest’, the ‘horse and groom’, ‘gypsies 2nd gypsy 
women’, the ‘Jew’, the ‘chimney sweep’ and the ‘goat’; while at 
other times ‘bears’, ‘deaths’, a ‘dog’, a ‘doctor’, and a ‘barber’ were 
added. On each occasion, of course, there were musicians playing 


® Drob ‘drab’, which formerly meant a foot-soldier, but today signifies a 
rogue (A. Brickner, Slotenth etymologicany jezyka polskiego, Cracow, 1922). In 
the case of the guisers, the second meaning 1s the relevant one. 
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fiddles, harmonicas, and drum. On New Year’s Eve, 1956, this 
group consisted of two ‘horses’ and two ‘grooms’, a ‘priest’, a ‘tar- 
burner’, a ‘chimneysweep’, two ‘devils’, three ‘deaths’, two ‘Jews’ 
and two ‘Jewesses’, two men cracking whips, or ‘whipsters’, and 
two musicians playing on harmonica and drum. The following 
year, on New Year’s Eve, 1957, the performers were: the ‘priest’, 
three ‘devils’, three ‘bears’, two ‘chimneysweeps’, three ‘horses’, 
and six ‘grooms’, two ‘deaths’, two ‘gypsies’, with a ‘ferusek’, or 
gypsy lad, and two ‘gypsy women’, two ‘Jews’, and a ‘Jewess’, a 
‘tar-burner’, four men cracking whips, and three musicians with 
harmonica and fiddle. 

Only men (bachelors, or even married men) take part in the 
guisers’ processions. The variety of their masks is very great. 
Apart from human forms, there are also people dressed as animals, 
though birds are lacking. Bears, goats and horses, with deaths and 
devils, which are most probably later additions, suggest certain 
cult associations. The name ‘ancestors’ itself may be regarded as 
having a religious-magical element. But the present-day form of 
the custom, its presentation, the actors and their roles, are far 
enough away from this kind of conjecture, the more so that they are 
connected neither with All Souls’ Day nor its Eve, and have 
nothing in common with spirits. In the same way, the neglected 
and tattered ‘old men’s’ dress suggests rather the spectacular- 
theatrical character of this custom than its linkage with ‘ancestors’, 
i.e. cult ceremonies dedicated to the memory of the dead. The 
leaving of food for the dead, not now practised on Christmas Eve, 
was known in the Zywiec region as_late as about thirty years ago, 
but in connection with All Souls’, in November. With the 
‘ancestors’ procession’, however, food does not, and did not, enter 
into the proceedings, and the only sign of nourishment is wine and 
vodka, which is given to the guisers as a Christmas box, a form of 
payment for their good wishes to the householders, and their songs, 
dances, and music. 

‘The masks and costumes worn in the ‘ancestors’ procession’ are 
various. Some individuals, such as the ‘priest’, ‘grooms’ and the 
‘tar-burner’, do not have any mask; this is sometimes substituted 
by soot smeared on the face. The most primitive masks, used 
mainly by the ‘gypsies’ and ‘gypsy women’, and the ‘Jewess’, are 
silk stockings with holes cut for the eyes and mouth. The ‘devils’, 
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PLATE 1 


Devit’s Mask FROM ‘ANCESTORS’ PROCESSION’ 


Cieszyn district, 1956 
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‘Devits’, AND ‘Bears’ FROM THE GuiseRs’ GROUP 


Koniakow-Rupienka, Cieszyn district, 1957 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE POLISH GUISERS 


‘Jews’ and ‘deaths’, however, have highly elaborate masks. ‘Today 
they are carved from wood and painted, and the ‘devils’ also have 
cattle horns attached, and sheepskins, while the ‘Jews’ wear hats, 
and beards and side-whiskers of animal hair. The ‘horses’ and 
‘grooms’ do not have masks, and only cover their heads with tall 
hats in the form of a military cap made of cardboard, with coloured 
tissue paper glued on for ornament; the upper edge is adorned with 
a large plume made of strips of coloured tissue paper. ‘The ‘horse’ 
wears a rectangular wooden frame, to one of the short sides of 
which is attached a wooden horse’s head, with handles and bells. 
The person dressed as the horse holds the handles. He is com- 
pletely covered with a rug or blanket hung from his shoulders and 
draped over the wooden frame, which gives the impression of a 
human form extending fore and aft. The ‘grooms’ wear jerkins or 
short sheepskins, and long trousers, and the ‘priest’ has a biretta, a 
surplice, and a cloak, and carries a sprinkler. The ‘devils’, apart 
from their masks, wear close-fitting tights, black or red, with a 
cow’s tail attached behind. The masks of the ‘deaths’ are mainly of 
cardboard, and they are clad in sheets. The costume of the ‘gypsies’, 
the ‘Jews’, the ‘sweep’ and the ‘tar-burner’ is appropriate to the 
character, while the women —- the ‘gypsy women’, the ‘Jewess’ — 
have highly accentuated figures, achieved by padding in appro- 
priate places. The ‘tar-burner’ is modelled on the itinerant barbers 
who used to travel in these parts from Gorlice (Rzesz6w voyvod- 
ship), with remedies for all ills. 

Thus on New Year’s Eve and again on New Year’s Day, the 
‘ancestors’ tour the village, entering various houses. Not all house- 
holders are willing to let them in, and they themselves visit only 
those who receive them sympathetically and from whom they can 
expect good Christmas boxes, i.e. payment. This payment is 
mainly wine and vodka. 

At about two or three in the afternoon, the members of the 
‘ancestors’ procession’ gather in somebody’s cottage. Some come 
ready dressed, others get ready there, making up and putting on 
their masks and prepared costumes, which in principle are handed 
on from year to year and supplemented as necessary. Quite often 
women help in this, and this is the full extent of their role in the 
matter. 

When everybody is ready, the whole procession leaves the house 
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to the sound of music, and proceeds to a previously appointed 
household. The fields, hills and valleys are covered with snow, and 
this favours a variety of tricks and skirmishes. ‘The ‘bears’ push 
and roll about, growling, the ‘devils’ slide down hills on their seats, 
the ‘gypsies’ scuffle and threaten each other, and the ‘deaths’ run 
alongside the procession and frighten the onlookers. The ‘ancestors’ 
are escorted by a throng of curious bystanders, who, however, keep 
a respectful distance, while the girls and small children wait for 
them at home. Apart from the band, which plays lively mountain 
dance-tunes without a break, and apart from the sound of the 
horses’ bells, loud whip cracks are heard from time to time. Special 
rather heavy whips, with a long handle, are used for this purpose; 
they have to be held with both hands. 

The cottage to which the ‘ancestors’ are making their way stands 
with its door open, and the inhabitants wait full of excitement. At 
last voices, shouts, and the sound of bells and music approach 
under the windows, and part of the crowd piles into the porch, and 
even into the living room, where everything must be shut up and 
tidied away, because you never know what tricks they might serve 
for. 

First the ‘priest’ stands on the threshold, and after the words 
‘Praise be to Jesus Christ’, announces “The New Year is coming’. 
Sometimes he pronounces good wishes immediately: ‘A fair lily is 
born on earth, with little hands, but great gifts, blessed be this 
house.’ He then receives a Christmas box in the form of money 
and a gift from the householder. If this is not given, or is too small, 
then woe betide the householder, for there is no end to the malice 
and mischief inflicted by the other guisers. ‘They may cover the 
chimney with glass so that the fire will not burn, or they may take 
some of the household implements and drag them into the fields, or 
hoist the householder’s cart on to the roof, And all this is done 
without the knowledge of the hosts, who are occupied in watching 
over the guisers dancing in their house. For the whole procession is 
very numerous, and may amount to as many as thirty-five people, 
so not all can get into the house at once. 

Next the ‘priest’ sprinkles everybody with ‘consecrated’ water, 
and steps aside, while others enter. First come the ‘horses’ and 
‘grooms’, and between them the ‘gypsies’ force themselves in. ‘The 
band stands in a corner of the room and plays the whole time, and 
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the ‘horses’ kick, stamp, neigh, and ceaselessly prance about, 
shaking their bells. Their continual movement makes the room 
noisy, and there is little space to move. At last one of them falls to 
the floor. The ‘grooms’ strike the floor with their whips, tug at the 
horse’s reins, and try to make him get up. Since these efforts prove 
vain, they call on the ‘gypsy woman’ for help, ‘for a charm’. She 
censes the fallen horse, while the ‘gypsy’ shoes him, and the 
‘grooms’ pull at him and help him to stand. The rest of the 
‘gypsies’ meanwhile sit on the floor, play cards and quarrel, or tell 
fortuncs. From time to time, one of them will sing or dance, e.g. 


O gypsies, gypsies 
black earth under us, 
but we have a gypsy girl 
with black eyes. 


The ‘deaths’ run to and fro and beat the bystanders with sticks. 
Under the windows the ‘devils’ with forks hunt and yell, or scuffle 
with the ‘bears’. The ‘bears’ also come into the room and roll about 
the floor, and if they can catch a girl in a corner, they seize her, 
carry her out into the yard, and tip her into the snow. The most 
unfortunate girls are those who do not enjoy the favour of the 
young men, who are proud and inaccessible. These they will throw 
into the water, or smear with boot-polish or soot. 

When there is some clear space in the room, the ‘Jews’ enter. 
First one of them, young Icek, is compelled by the ‘priest’ to con- 
fess what he has stolen. He has to beat his breast, and as absolution 
the ‘priest’ gives him ‘Our Father on the comb’. Having got out of 
these troubles, young Icek turns to the music and, stamping in 
time with it, sings an ‘obyrtka’. 

I had a canary, 
That sang sweetly, 
I gave it to Jasienek, 
So that he should come to me. 
Then he dances. He sings and dances not once, but as often as the 
spirit takes him. He is accompanied in this by an older ‘Jew’, his 
father: 
I have a son, a very rich son, 
And people are afraid of him, as if he were a horned devil. 
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Son, son, what’s become of you, 
What the wife prepares for you is always too little. 


To which Icek replies: 


I shall go, I shall go to the dark wood, the dark wood, 
There I'll see a deer, as it grazes, as it grazes. 


Wait a while little deer, wait a while, 
Till I load my gun, till I load. 


I will load my gun, I will load. 
The deer got away in the dark wood, it got away. 
These ditties and songs are shorter or longer, and not always of the 
politest. Sometimes, turning to the ‘deaths’, the old ‘Jew’ sings: 
I dreamt, I dreamt, today at midnight, 
That death filled my eyes. 


I did not breathe, nor moved my lips, 
But I still wanted to pray good people for you. 


Sometimes on departure, he sings: 


I shan’t go home till morning, 
Not tll the sun rises. 


J shan’t go home tll dawn, 
And mother will greet me with a whip. 


I shan’t go home till morning, 
Not till the sun rises. 


Old I am, I can’t walk, 
Sweetheart, you must lead me by the hand. 


Old I am, a hundred and four, 
I still haven’t enjoyed so much as a little of the world. 

As may be seen from the foregoing, the roles of individual 
personages are very varied, little premeditated, and improvised at 
will according to the circumstances, and the fancy of the character 
in question. It is, however, clear that not all the characters come 
forward officially with the spoken word or song; in some cases their 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE POLISH GUISERS 


role is limited to imitating animal sounds, shouting or hullooing. 
Such characters are, for instance, the ‘tar-burner’ and the ‘sweep’. 
The latter only plays tricks associated with the chimney and the 
stove, while others, especially the demonic characters — the ‘devils’ 
and ‘deaths’ — frighten people. Not only girls and children are 
afraid of the ‘ancestors’; grown women, too, avoid a solitary en- 
counter with them. 

The round often lasts to the late evening, and is crowned with 
music, dancing and drinking at the inn which is paid for by the 
participants out of the Christmas boxes they have received. This 
entertainment is enjoyed not only by the guisers themselves, but is 
also shared by girls, and everybody else who has come to see the 
‘ancestors’. ‘The whole proceedings have the character of an im- 
provised spectacle linked with the end of the year, for which the 
entire village waits impatiently, and in which it joins in this way. 
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White Cocks and British Folklore 
by P. W. F. BROWN 


ReceNnTLy Sir Gyles Isham wrote to the Secretary of the Folk-Lore 
Society asking if there was any folk-belief concerning white cocks driv- 
ing away evil by crowing. He is writing a biography of Thomas Isham 
who in his diary, dated 10 November, 1670, wrote: 

‘A white cock of brother Justinian’s named Taffy which was at 
Thomas Poles, had one of his spurs violently wrenched off and died, 
from which it is clear that the people of Houghton! are indeed rustic 
and altogether ignorant of learning, not to remember the trite saying 
“*Never lay hands on a white cock”’.’ 

Sir Gyles went on to quote a note by Thomas Bayne in Notes and 
Queries (Series 10, Vol. x, pp. 34-5, 11 July, 1908), in which Mr Bayne 
writes: 

“The pure white cock as a potent factor in rebutting the appearance of 
Satan is one of the features of British folklore. He is not only the orna- 
ment but the efficient protector of the premises to which he is attached.’ 
Mr Bayne then quotes a story in support of his statement, the gist of 
which is as follows. 

A sailing-ship awaiting cargo was once lying off the Fifeshire coast, 
directly opposite a large farm on a headland. Those keeping watch twice 
saw at midnight a meteor falling towards the farmer’s stacks. On both 
occasions the meteor was deflected and swept away into space when the 
white cock crowed. The sailors persuaded the farmer to sell them the 
cock, and on the following night the meteor came again and, falling on 
the now unprotected stackyard, burnt it to ashes. 

There are, of course, many Eastern and specifically Jewish traditions 
about the white cock, but the only reference to it that I could find in 
the Gomme Index of British folklore was a note by Professor H. J. Rose 
(Folklore, Vol. 56, 1945) quoting the Daily Mirror, 12 July, 1945, the 
incident mentioned being extremely obscure. 

In editing cards for the Gomme Index I found the same story men- 
tioned by Miss Goodrich-Freer in The Powers of Evil in the Outer 
Hebrides (Folklore, Vol. 10, 1899). Here the venue was Loch Skiport, 
South Uist, but the colour of the cock was not mentioned. The then 


* Hanging Houghton, Northamptonshire. (SP. 7573). 
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Editor of Folklore in a note says: “This curious story is widely spread in 
Scotland—see Sir Hugh Miller, Scenes and Legends, and Notes and 
Oueries, Series 7, Vol. I, p. 95. 31 July, 1891.’ 

The Notes and Queries reference is again by Mr Bayne. The story 
and the venue are the same, but this time there is no claim that the 
white cock is ‘one of the features of British folklore’. He says: ‘Probably 
the comparative rarity of the white cock accounts for the romantic 
mystery associated with the bird.’ 

Sir Hugh Miller? gives a story which is the same in essence, the scene 
being ‘about a mile west of Cromarty’. Again the colour of the cock is 
not given. Although his book was published in 1850 (the first edition in 
1834) he states that most ‘of the material wrought up into the present 
Volume (second edition) in greater part was gathered from fifteen to 
twenty years earlier’ than 1829. The story was supposed to have hap- 
pened ‘some time in the latter days of the first Charles’ (perhaps about 
1645), and Sir Hugh Miller comments: 

‘About fifteen years ago (c. 1790) there was dug up, near the site of 
the cottage, a human skeleton, with the skull and the bones of the feet 
lying together, as if the body had been huddled up twofold into a hole; 
and this discovery led to that of the story which, though at one time 
often repeated and extensively believed, had been suffered to sleep in 
the memories of a few elderly people for nearly sixty years.’ 

It seems clear from this that the site was a prehistoric burial-place. 
This appears to be a classic instance of an improbable story lasting 
nearly 160 years, embellished to give verisimilitude to a supposed 
British folklore belief. Its absence from the Gomme Index suggests that 
this belief in Britain is in fact non-existent. 


Kilburn Feast and Lord Mayor 
by N. A, HUDLESTON 


KiLpurn in North Yorkshire lies about six miles east of Thirsk, and 
about twenty miles north of York, immediately below the precipitous 
south-west corner of the Hambleton Hills, and not far from the sup- 
posedly bottomless lake called Gormire. The hill-end bears the figure 
of a White Horse, 300 feet long and 200 feet high. It was cut in 1857, 
and is said to commemorate a legendary individual mounted on a white 
horse who fell off the cliff, possibly into Gormire. Since that date, it has 
been scoured about once in seven years. The name White Mare Crag or 


2 Sir Hugh Miller, Scenes and Legends of the North of Scotland, or the Tradi- 
tional History of Cromarty, 2nd edition, 1850, pp. 72-4. 
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White Stone Cliff is older than the figure. There is a racecourse, now 
used only for training, on the flat hill-top, 800 feet above the plain. A 
collection of medieval Latin ghost-tales compiled by a monk of the near- 
by Byland Abbey contains a story about a white horse. 

Kilburn even today is very remote, and has no squire, no teacher and 
no policeman. The Church, c. 1100, is dedicated to St Mary. The 
Village Feast begins on the Saturday after 6 July, and may therefore be 
associated with Old Midsummer Day, or with the Visitation of Our 
Lady, which falls on 2 July. Games and sports, to which people come 
from all round, are held on the Saturday and Monday, but Tuesday is 
purely a village celebration, and it is on this day that the distinctive 
feature of the Feast—the Lord Mayor—comes into his own. 

The office of the Lord Mayor of Kilburn has now been held (1958) 
for twenty-four years by Mr George Kirk. Accompanied by the ‘Lady 
Mayoress’, a man dressed in women’s clothes, he goes round the village 
in procession, in a trap drawn by boys whose leader, like the Lord 
Mayor, is dressed in black. He holds a mock court-leet, at which his 
authority ‘for a year and a day’ is proclaimed, and at which fines of 1s. 
are inflicted for some imaginary defect in the state of the victim’s pro- 
perty. Cars are also stopped and held to ransom, and food and drink is 
gathered. Meanwhile the ‘Lady Mayoress’, dressed like Charley’s Aunt, 
chases the women, without respect of rank or age, and kisses all he can 
catch, even entering houses and running upstairs into the bedrooms to 
do so. 

Finally the procession returns to the Inn, where the money, food and 
drink collected helps to supply a feast. By now everyone is very merry 
indeed, and there is a general feeling of lawlessness, so often associated 
with Mock Mayor ceremonies. The following song is loudly sung, to the 
tune of Auld Lang Syne: 


Old Grimy was a grand old chap; he’s dead, he’ll die no more. 

He used to wear a long frock coat that buttoned down before.! 

Chorus (repeated between each couplet): For Auld Lang Syne, etc. 
Old Grimy bought a load of bricks, to build his chimney higher; 

To keep his neighbours’ cats and dogs from damping out the fire. 

Old Grimy bought a load of slabs, to slab his garden round, 

To keep his neighbours’ cats and dogs from scratching up the ground. 
Old Grimy had a little pig, and it was double-jointed. 

He thought that he’d make pork of it, but he was disappointed. 


' The Lord Mayor wears a frock coat and top hat. 
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The squirrel is a pretty bird, it has a bushy tail; 
It used to eat old Grimy’s corn, while seated on a rail. 


Why do these bugs torment me so, I never did them harm. 
‘They come to me when I’m asleep, aye, thousands in a swarm. 


‘There was a bug among this lot, they called him great big Joe, 
He had two rows of double teeth upon his bottom jaw. 


Is ‘old Grimy’ Grim, or in other words, Woden? If so, does the Lord 
Mayor represent Woden ‘for a year and a day’, and his ‘wife’ share 
similar privileges? It seems very likely. 


Folk Life and Traditions 


by COOTE LAKE 


‘THesE notes are compiled from current newspaper cuttings. The com- 
piler cannot accept responsibility for the accuracy of the information 
contained in the reports, or for the opinions expressed therein. 


Beacons Afire for Welsh Festival. Red Dragon Leads Procession through 
Streets of Cardiff 
From The Times, May 5, 1958 
Carpirr, May 4.—The Welsh nation, determined not to hide their 
light under a bushel during the Festival of Wales this summer, got off to 
a good start by setting peaks and headlands ablaze with beacons last 
night to mark the inauguration of the festival. 

This followed an opening parade here before the Duke and Duchess 
of Gloucester at which contingents from all parts of Wales and tableaux 
depicting the more festive aspects of Welsh life marched or trundled 
past a distinguished gathering against the splendid background of 
Cardiff's City Hall. 

It was a rousing display. The capital of Wales, basking in spring sun- 
shine, was aflutter with flags and bunting and alive with the traditional 
costumes of Wales itself and those of the refugee communities from 
central and eastern Europe who now call Wales home. 

The Welsh nation will be at home to the world during the next few 
months as never before. As a centrepiece to the festival there will be the 
British Empire and Commonwealth Games at Cardiff in July. 

Virtually every town and village throughout the Principality is mak- 
ing at least one contribution to the festival. The programme of some 
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White Stone Cliff is older than the figure. There is a racecourse, now 
used only for training, on the flat hill-top, 800 feet above the plain. A 
collection of medieval Latin ghost-tales compiled by a monk of the near- 
by Byland Abbey contains a story about a white horse. 

Kilburn even today is very remote, and has no squire, no teacher and 
no policeman. ‘The Church, c. 1100, is dedicated to St Mary. The 
Village Feast begins on the Saturday after 6 July, and may therefore be 
associated with Old Midsummer Day, or with the Visitation of Our 
Lacy, which falls on 2 July. Games and sports, to which people come 
from all round, are held on the Saturday and Monday, but Tuesday is 
purely a village celebration, and it is on this day that the distinctive 
feature of the Feast—the Lord Mayor—comes into his own. 

The office of the Lord Mayor of Kilburn has now been held (1958) 
for twenty-four years by Mr George Kirk. Accompanied by the ‘Lady 
Mayoress’, a man dressed in women’s clothes, he goes round the village 
in procession, in a trap drawn by boys whose leader, like the Lord 
Mayor, is dressed in black. He holds a mock court-leet, at which his 
authority ‘for a year and a day’ is proclaimed, and at which fines of 1s. 
are inflicted for some imaginary defect in the state of the victim’s pro- 
perty. Cars are also stopped and held to ransom, and food and drink is 
gathered. Meanwhile the ‘Lady Mayoress’, dressed like Charley’s Aunt, 
chases the women, without respect of rank or age, and kisses all he can 
catch, even entering houses and running upstairs into the bedrooms to 
do so. 

Finally the procession returns to the Inn, where the money, food and 
drink collected helps to supply a feast. By now everyone is very merry 
indeed, and there is a general feeling of lawlessness, so often associated 
with Mock Mayor ceremonies. The following song is loudly sung, to the 
tune of Auld Lang Syne: 


Old Grimy was a grand old chap; he’s dead, he'll die no more. 
He used to wear a long frock coat that buttoned down before.! 
Chorus (repeated between each couplet): For Auld Lang Syne, etc. 


Old Grimy bought a load of bricks, to build his chimney higher; 
To keep his neighbours’ cats and dogs from damping out the fire. 


Old Grimy bought a load of slabs, to slab his garden round, 
To keep his neighbours’ cats and dogs from scratching up the ground. 


Old Grimy had a little pig, and it was double-jointed. 
He thought that he’d make pork of it, but he was disappointed. 


' The Lord Mayor wears a frock coat and top hat. 
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The squirrel is a pretty bird, it has a bushy tail; 
It used to eat old Grimy’s corn, while seated on a rail. 


Why do these bugs torment me so, I never did them harm. 
‘They come to me when I’m asleep, aye, thousands in a swarm. 


‘There was a bug among this lot, they called him great big Joe, 
He had two rows of double teeth upon his bottom jaw. 


Is ‘old Grimy’ Grim, or in other words, Woden? If so, does the Lord 
Mayor represent Woden ‘for a year and a day’, and his ‘wife’ share 
similar privileges? It seems very likely. 


Folk Life and Traditions 


by F. COOTE LAKE 


‘THese notes are compiled from current newspaper cuttings. The com- 
piler cannot accept responsibility for the accuracy of the information 
contained in the reports, or for the opinions expressed therein. 


Beacons Afire for Welsh Festival. Red Dragon Leads Procession through 
Streets of Cardiff 
From The Times, May 5, 1958 
Carpire, May 4.—The Welsh nation, determined not to hide their 
light under a bushel during the Festival of Wales this summer, got off to 
a good start by setting peaks and headlands ablaze with beacons last 
night to mark the inauguration of the festival. 

‘This followed an opening parade here before the Duke and Duchess 
of Gloucester at which contingents from all parts of Wales and tableaux 
depicting the more festive aspects of Welsh life marched or trundled 
past a distinguished gathering against the splendid background of 
Cardiff's City Hall. 

It was a rousing display. The capital of Wales, basking in spring sun- 
shine, was aflutter with flags and bunting and alive with the traditional 
costumes of Wales itself and those of the refugee communities from 
central and eastern Europe who now call Wales home. 

The Welsh nation will be at home to the world during the next few 
months as never before. As a centrepiece to the festival there will be the 
British Empire and Commonwealth Games at Cardiff in July. 

Virtually every town and village throughout the Principality is mak- 
ing at least one contribution to the festival. The programme of some 
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700 events is varied. It ranges in scope and interest from the Royal 
National Eisteddfod at Ebbw Vale to the Milk Marketing Board’s South 
Wales dairy princess competition, and includes such items as a festival 
of sheep shearing at Capel Curig, a waiters’ and waitresses’ race at 
Llandudno, a cookery demonstration of old national dishes at Lampeter, 
an open air performance of Under Milk Wood at Laugharne, an exhibi- 
tion depicting ‘200 years of women’s life in Flintshire’ and coracle races 
on the River Teifi. 


Oak Apple Day in Chelsea: King Charles’ Statue Decorated 
From The Times, May 30, 1958 


PENSIONERS RECALL THEIR FOUNDER ; 

Chelsea pensioners and the Commissioners of the Royal Hospital per- 
formed their annual duty yesterday of commemorating the Restoration 
of King Charles II. 

King Charles’s statue in Figure Court, within the hospital grounds, 
was decorated with boughs of oak, leaving little but the monarch’s head 
uncovered beneath its sculptured wreath of laurel. 

There, in Figure Court, the pensioners paraded for yesterday’s cere- 
monies in four companies under their respective Captains of Invalids 
and were inspected by Field-Marshal Sir Gerald Templar, Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff. ‘There, again, three cheers were raised for ‘King 
Charles II, our pious Founder’, on the call of the Governor, General Sir 
Cameron Nicholson, and were duly followed by three cheers for the 
Queen. 

Later, in the hospital buildings, there was much entertaining of 
visitors, and old soldiers delved into far distant memories that were yet 
less remote from our own time than from the Restoration. 


Hard Winter Forecast 

From the Sunday Times, October 19, 1958 

Bonn, Saturday.—An early and severe winter throughout Western 
Europe this year is forecast here by students of bird migration. Large- 
scale movements of cranes flying southward over central Germany have 
been observed over a fortnight ahead of the normal date. 


Muffin Men 

From the Star, October 7, 1958 

What has happened to the muffin men? ‘Lively Letters’ asked. 1 know 
one, Mr E. G. ‘Tong, whose business in Reading flourishes. 

A special order goes to Buckingham Palace every week-end. 

Mr Tong’s son is learning the secrets and skill of muffin-making to 
carry on the business.—Patricia Victor Smith, Onslow Gardens, S.W. 7. 
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Ancient Pomp and Tradition Remains in Ashanti 

From The Times, September 11, 1958 

There is no chief in Africa who preserves more faithfully the ancient 
pomps and traditions than the Asantehene, the King of the Ashanti. 
Bowdich, who visited his palace in 1817, has described the scene: 

“We were conducted to a large yard, where the King . . . sat at the end 
of two long files of counsellors, caboceers and captains: they were seated 
under their umbrellas, composed of scarlet and yellow cloth... the 
shape generally a dome. Distinct and pompous retinues were placed 
around with gold canes, spangled elephants’ tails to brush off the flies, 
gold-headed swords and many splendid novelties: it was truly concilium 
in concilio.’ 

This description might just as well have been written to-day, for little is 
changed in the outward ceremony when the Asantehene sits in state. 


Aborigine ‘Sung to Death’ 

From The Times, September 24, 1958 

ADELAIDE, September 23.—King Wilpie, the last full-blooded abori- 
gine of the Coongie-Innamincka tribe, died to-day at Innamincka station, 
750 miles north of Adelaide. He was 93. He had expected to die because 
he had been ‘sung to death’ by a native from Queensland with whom he 
quarrelled a year ago. 

King Wilpie worked for many years as a tracker for the police. 
Latterly he received £1 per week from S. Kidman and Company, the 
owners of Innamincka station. They called him the station’s ‘rainmaker 
extraordinary’. King Wilpie was buried in his chosen grave in the tribal 
burial ground on the banks of the Cooper River. 


Archdeacon says ‘Throw Sweets at Weddings’ 

From The Times, September 10, 1958 

CHESTERFIELD, September 9.—An alternative to the ‘tiresome custom’ 
of throwing confetti at weddings is suggested by the Archdeacon of 
Chesterfield, the Ven. T. Dilworth-Harrison, writing in his parish 
magazine. Wedding parties, he says, might shower the bride and groom 
with sugared almonds instead. 

Throwing confetti ‘makes a mess of the churchyard and is an embar- 
rassment to the newlyweds. The ancient Jewish custom of throwing 
sweets, still found on the Continent, is much more pleasant and there 
are always children to pick them up.’ 

The archdeacon told your correspondent: ‘I came across the tradition 
of throwing sweets when I was on a tour of Italy last year. If a few wed- 
ding parties in this country adopted the idea I am quite sure it would 
spread.’ 
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Goal Scored in Eton Wall Game 

From The Times, October 25, 1958 

Winpsor, October 24.—The normally sober Eton College Chronicle 
appeared this week with a banner headline ‘Goal scored at the wall’. 
Goals are rarely scored in the wall game. In fact in the St Andrew’s Day 
event the last goal scored was in 1912. 

The goal, scored by G. C. C. T. G. Meyrick for the Oppidans against 
the masters, was not a clear cut issue. Meyrick, playing at fly, drove the 
ball into Good Calx. The Chronicle report of the game continues: “The 
ball landed on the step of the door, which was interpreted as equivalent 
to the door (the rules are not explicit on this point). ‘The goal was there- 
fore allowed. 


Memorial Cairn to a Laird: Highland Ceremony at Loch Eilt 

From The Times, September 22, 1958 

LocnaiLort, September 21.—A ceremony in keeping with Highland 
tradition was carried through yesterday on the shore of lonely Loch 
Eilt, within the rough bounds of Moidart; when Cameron of Lochiel, 
Chief of the Clan, unveiled a memorial cairn to the Laird of Inverailort, 
Francis Cameron-Head. 

The cairn stands beside the moss-grown heap of stones built nearly 
100 years ago in memory of the Laird’s grandfather, Duncan Cameron. 
A moving Gaelic oration was delivered by Mr Archibald Mackellaig, 
chairman of the Cairn Committee, who called on Lochiel to address the 
assembly. 

Lochiel, in his speech, asked Mrs Cameron-Head to lay the last stone. 

For some of those present the most moving part of the ceremony was 
its closing quarter of an hour, when John MacFadyen, from the Isle of 
Mull, tuned his pipes and played in masterly fashion a famous pibroch 
of the Jacobite rising of 1745, ‘My King has landed in Moidart’, which 
was the Laird of Inverailort’s favourite tune. 

The oak is the badge of the Clan Cameron and beside the cairn Mrs 
Cameron-Head planted a young oak tree, which will now stand and 
grow beside the two older oaks that spread their branches beside his 
grandfather’s cairn. 


‘A Ghost in a Crinoline’ : Court Evidence of Nights at Mansion 

From The Times, March 28, 1958 

A father and son told Mr Justice Salmon during a civil action at 
Glamorgan Assizes at Cardiff yesterday that they had seen a ‘vision of a 
lady’ in the grounds of a Pembroke mansion where they had been sleep- 
ing. 
The night after, said the father in evidence, a lamp was turned down 
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four times, and he and his son had their mackintoshes pulled off their 
shoulders. 

Mr F. Elwyn Jones, Q.C., who appeared for the father, said both were 
quite certain that they had seen a ghost—‘a ghost in a crinoline. But a 
ghost she was nevertheless’. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Indian Ship Launched at Cowes Yard 

From The Times, October 27, 1958 

Instead of a champagne bottle a coconut was broken on the bows of 
the Indian Naval frigate Kuthar by Mrs Usha Rajwade, who earlier 
rubbed on kum-kum powder. 


Black Smoke and White Smoke as Signal Code at Vatican 

From The Times, October 27, 1958 

The Sistine Chapel chimney showing black smoke issuing, denoting 
failure to elect the new Pope. White smoke announced the successful 
ballot later. 


Harvest Wheat Dollies 

From the //ornsey Journal, October 3, 1958 

‘Three Wheat Dollies being hung on the pulpit of Highgate Methodist 
Church in preparation for the harvest festival service. 


Letters to the Editor 


From G. Turville-Petre 


In a paper on ‘Dreams in Icelandic Tradition’ (Folklore, Vol. 69, June 
1958, pp. 93-111) I remarked (p. 108) that I was not aware of any 
version of the dream-book of Pseudo-Daniel current in Iceland during 
the Middle Ages. Since then, while perusing the catalogue of Icelandic 
manuscripts in Copenhagen,' I noticed the words: en anvisning til drém- 
metydning in the description of A.M. 764, 4to, fol. 33, a manuscript of 
about 1500. I thereupon communicated with my friend Mr Hans 
Bekker-Nielsen who, sparing himself no trouble, made an exact trans- 
cript of this manuscript. It is, in fact, an abridged version of the work of 
Pseudo-Daniel. In its present form this Icelandic version contains 


' Katalog over den Arnamagneanske H dndskriftsamling, 11, 1894, p. 135. 
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eighty-one dream symbols, whereas the Latin text which I quoted con- 
tains well over two hundred. Most of the Icelandic symbols reproduce 
those given in the Latin text fairly closely, although some have departed 
far from it, either because the translator was mistaken or, more likely, 
because he was following a very different text. Although this text is 
written in Icelandic the alphabetical order of the Latin is roughly 
followed. 

I hope that this interesting Icelandic text will soon be printed. When 
time allows, it would also be helpful to compare it with various Latin 
and even vernacular texts. If any other manuscripts of this Icelandic 
text come to light, it may be possible to form an idea of the age of the 
translation, although at present there is too little evidence to allow of 
any conclusions. 


From G. V. Speaight 

As a form of art and professional theatre, the Puppet Theatre embraces 
a wider field than that of folklore, but in its origins and in much of its 
history as an unpretentious medium of popular entertainment the 
Puppet Theatre may rank as a true folk-activity, with many links with 
legend, regional characters, and folk-drama. 

My researches have hitherto been primarily directed at the develop- 
ment of the Puppet Theatre in England, and were published in book 
form in 1955 as The History of the English Puppet Theatre. | am, how- 
ever, also greatly interested in similar manifestations abroad, and I 
should like to write a comparative study of European puppetry some 
time in the future. 

I have an extensive collection of printed books and prints on this 
subject, which I should be glad to place at the disposal of any members 
of the Folk-Lore Society. 


From Colonel P. W. F. Brown 
I was particularly interested in Dr Davidson’s absorbing paper on 
‘Weland the Smith’ (Folklore, Vol. 69) because the general traditions of 
his story are parallel in almost every particular with those of St Clement. 
Elsewhere (in Notes and Queries, Vols. 195, 196, 198 and 199) I set out 
what I had then discovered of those traditions. 
The curious parallels are: 
1, St Clement is commonly believed to be the patron of blacksmiths 
(but not of the Blacksmiths’ Company of London). 
2. He is connected with stone masons. 
3. His grave is supposed to be under the sea. 
4- His death is a mystery (he was never martyred). 
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5. The spot where his relics were found by St Cyril has been so de- 
scribed as to leave no doubt that it was a barrow or similar earthwork. 
. He is intimately connected with the ‘Danes’ (i.e. Scandinavia). 
. He is also by tradition and history connected with King Alfred. 
- In medieval times he was the patron of all workers with fire and 
water. 
As these parallels are so close, it seems that the conclusions I reached 
about St Clement, though then only tentatively (Notes and Queries, Vol. 
196, 1951), are supported almost completely by Dr Davidson. 


ont 


From H. R. Ellis Davidson, F.S.A. 

The article on the ‘Wieland Saga’ quoted in the last number of Folklore 
is based on an idea which is sound enough: the chief problem facing the 
smith in the Dark Ages was how to produce a good sword blade, hard 
yet flexible, from the impure ores which he had at his disposal, and the 
method which he adopted had indeed some resemblance to that of 
Japanese swordsmiths in more recent times. Mr Ballhausen however 
seems unaware that a great deal of work has been done on the problem 
of ‘false damascening’ or, as archaeologists now prefer to call it, pattern- 
welding. Blades made by this process were produced in North-Western 
Europe from Roman times (and possibly earlier) until the Viking Age, 
and some account of them will be found in R. J. Forbes, Metallurgy in 
Antiquity (Leiden, 1950) and in the History of Technology, vol. I1 
(edited Singer and others, Oxford, 1956). Extremely fine swords of 
great beauty were made by this method, having hard steely blades with a 
band of patterns running down the centre; and there are many references 
to such swords in Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse literature. 

It is clear then that the process described in the article was not neces- 
sary to produce good swords, as Ballhausen implies. Nor do the best 
versions of the saga which preserves the tradition (Thidriks Saga af 
Bern, edited Bertelsen, Copenhagen, 1905-11) state that the smith 
killed his birds; he is said in the two most reliable manuscripts to feed 
them with meal mixed with iron filings and then to use their droppings. 
The saga as we have it is not earlier than the thirteenth century a.p., but 
an Arab traveller and writer, Al-Biruni, who lived in the eleventh 
century, had heard of such a process being used by the smiths who 
made the swords of Viking settlers in Russia. Zeki Validi, who alludes 
to this in an important article (‘Die Schwerter der Germanen nach 
arabischen Berichten des g-11 Jahrhunderts’, Zeitschrift der deutschen 
morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, go (1936), p. 23 f.), states that there are 
also references in Asiatic literature to the using of birds by smiths in 
this way. It is probable that there were valid reasons behind it: possibly 
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as suggested in this article the birds chose the harder iron, though this 
seems to depend on several rather wild assumptions unjustified by the 
literary sources; possibly it was a method of recovering iron filings from 
the sweepings of the smithy floor (we know that in the pattern-welding 
process a large proportion of the blade was filed away) by using the 
birds as a substitute for a magnet; and possibly bird droppings were 
heated with the iron because of the ammonia which they contained, for 
an Iron-Age sword examined recently was found to contain nitride 
needles, and it was concluded that the iron had been heated ‘with some 
ammonia-bearing substance such as animal dung’ (H. Coghlan, 
‘Etruscan and Spanish Swords of Iron,’ Sibrium, 3 (1956-7), p. 168). 

‘There are two misleading statements in the article: the early furnaces 
did not melt the ore, so there was no question of pig iron ‘floating off 
with the slag’. Nor is there any evidence that warriors deliberately bent 
their swords round their fists when making peace: swords were valuable 
possessions, and there is nothing in early literature to suggest such odd 
behaviour. The fact that swords have been bent does not prove that 
they were as soft as is claimed here, for in many cases they show signs of 
being heated first. Many bent swords have indeed been found in the 
Danish peat bogs and in graves, and the usual assumption is that they 
were rendered unfit for further use when sacrificing them to the gods (as 
in the piles of abandoned weapons and booty described in the opening 
chapter of Caesar’s Gallic War) or laying them in the grave of the man 
who had owned them. 

While it is most desirable to search for practical reasons behind the 
accounts of the making and using of weapons in early literature, since 
such a search will often increase our understanding and appreciation, it 
is desirable also that scientists should make some serious attempt to 
discover what work has been done on the archaeological and literary 
side before offering us their commentaries. 


Reviews and Notices 


THE Ip1om oF THE Prope. By JAMes Reeves. Heinemann, 1958. Pp. xii, 
244. 
Mk Reeves is known elsewhere as a man of letters and a poet; his book 
addresses his fellow-writers and is not concerned with folk-song as a 
musical phenomenon. Rather, it harks back, by more than a century, to 
those collections of ‘Ancient Poems, Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry, 
illustrative of the life of our forefathers’ presented first to the Percy 
Society by J. H. Dixon and later to the public, and Mr Reeves’ motives, 
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expressed in the penultimate section of a long introduction, are not dis- 
similar to those expressed in 1846: ‘If [the flowers we have culled in the 
literary parterre of the English peasant] be not so stately in appearance 
. ..as those growing in more favoured situations . . . they may perchance 
be found to form a not unlovely “garland”.’ Dixon presented to his 
fellow-antiquaries, and Mr Reeves presents to his fellow-writers, some- 
thing regarded as an art in its own, minor right. 

Not all his readers may be so persuaded, and some may resent being 
sharply disillusioned of what they supposed folk song to be. Amongst 
these some may feel, on reading the Introduction and the Anthology 
selected from the Sharp Mss. at Cambridge, that they have been 
‘deceived’ by folk-song collectors whom they have been taught to 
respect. They could more truly admit that they have been deceived by 
their own sentimentality and lack of curiosity. Not only Sharp’s Mss. 
but those of other collectors have been in public access for a quarter- 
century or more, but we have had to wait for Mr Reeves to publish any 
of them and to speak for them. 

Nonetheless, in the historical sections of Mr Reeves’ Introduction 
there are some serious mistakes. ‘There is no indication that Mr Reeves 
understands the distinction between the folk-song ‘movement’ (which 
sought to preserve and to establish comparative study) and the folk-song 
‘revival’ (on account of which most edited collections were published) 
nor who was responsible for the one or the other. ‘The Folk Song Society 
(not an ‘exclusive’ body as that term is understood by learned societies) 
along with an amorphous group of persons referred to as ‘the collectors’ 
is inaccurately taxed with rewriting folk song texts from motives of 
‘Victorian prudery’. But the Folk Song Society and its Fournal were 
primarily concerned with tunes not texts; what ‘the collectors’, either 
themselves or under Sharp’s editorship, did in the interests of the 
‘revival’ was their own business. The Society, whose membership was 
much greater in numbers than the handful of collectors in the field, did 
not at any time enter commercial publication. 

The uninformed reader will also gain the impression that Sharp, ‘in- 
different to money’, devoted the whole of his later life to folk-song col- 
lecting, since there is no mention of the collecting of folk-dances, the 
establishment of the Engish Folk Dance Society with its (then) syste- 
matized curriculum, the training of teachers, the compilation of text- 
books, the ceaseless humdrum lecturing and editorial work with which 
Sharp sustained a precarious livelihood. When Mr Reeves quotes 
Sharp’s findings and opinions he is not quoting matured and considered 
judgments but the early conclusions reached after little more than three 
years’ collecting in a limited terrain. Never, after about 1910 did Sharp 
have leisure to reconsider these early opinions in the light of his own 
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later experience, or in relation to the experience of other collectors in the 
field: and while Mr Reeves, the poet, finds the Appalachian texts in cer- 
tain respects inferior to those recovered in England (from which the 
present anthology is made), Mr Reeves, the historian, does not make it 
altogether clear that Sharp regarded the Appalachian discoveries as a 
continuum in time past of an English tradition now fragmentary and 
worn, a revelation of that tradition in its comparatively pristine state. 

One cannot but feel that too much is made of mere prudery in refer- 
ence to the editing of texts for public use. No glimpse is afforded of the 
complex emotional, intellectual and social background of the 1890’s, nor 
of that public conscience which could not tolerate lascivious frivolity be- 
cause it had, at last, been aroused by appalling social and economic 
conditions, nor of those ideals of ‘the beautiful’ and ‘the best’ which in 
the early years of this century informed sincere strivings towards educa- 
tion and social reform. Neither Mr Reeves’ Introduction nor this re- 
view is the place to discuss whether the folk-song ‘revival’ was a good 
thing or a mistake, but no ‘revival’ could have occurred when it did if it 
had employed the texts in this book. 

Mr Reeves has selected 115 song texts from the many hundreds pre- 
served at Clare College, Cambridge. His choice, like that of any antho- 
logist is a personal one; as with all anthologies some readers will wish it 
were other than it is: it is defended in that section of the Introduction 
already referred to, whose heading, “The Idiom of the People’ gives the 
book its title. Once again, the reader will notice that these texts do not, 
linguistically give any indication of their provenance: there is no dialect, 
as that word is properly understood, or which might be compared with 
local glossaries and the findings of the Department of English Language 
at Leeds. But there are numerous examples of that amatory cant, or 
lingua franca, which in folk-song texts is often so romantic, even elegant 
and wholly deceiving until it has been perceived. Folklore and folk-song 
in England have long been regarded as separate studies to their mutual 
loss. Some of Mr Reeves’ examples and some of the notes he contributes 
from his own literary experience (of more interest than quotations from 
other writers whose opinions are invalidated by time) may encourage the 
folklorist to observe that there is a closer connexion between folk-song 
and folklore, particularly in matters of custom and anthropology, than 
he has hitherto supposed. 

An awakening from the sentimentality and infantilism that has clung 
to folk-song is long overdue. We should be grateful that such an awaken- 
ing has come from a disinterested poet, who was unaware that he was 
putting his hand into a scorpion’s den. 

Marcaret Dean-SMITH 
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EUSKALERRIKO IpuINak: Basque Folktales. Edited with notes and 
Spanish versions by A. Ir1GARAyY. Itxaropena Argitaldaria, Zarauz, 
1957. Pp. 225, 40 pesetas. 

Tuis collection of forty Basque tales, almost all of them popular in 

origin, will be appreciated by linguists, folklorists, literary historians, and 

others interested in diverse aspects of Western European culture. 

Opening the series is a selection of short episodic accounts centring 
round the Gentile, a type ‘dispersed on the establishment of Christianity, 
and later to disappear’ (I). It is not surprising — in view of the antiquity 
of the tradition — that the Gentile of these accounts should be as a rule 
of superhuman dimensions. 

The general range of the stories is very wide and includes local lore 
with illustrative narrative, witchcraft and demonology, fables, adven- 
tures with magical solutions, practical jokes, and modern yarns of topical 
interest. The structure and content of the stories is often simple to the 
point of meagreness, the style plain and direct. That such economy can 
have an excellence of its own is shown by the charming Three Sayings of 
the Fox (XXXYV). On the other hand, the storyteller is sometimes de- 
tached from his tale, using a dissociative stereotype at its close such as: 
if all this is true, you may hide yourself in a gourd. A general feature com- 
mon enough in folklore elsewhere is the significance of the number 3 and 
of the third individual in groupings of three. 

The cleverest tale in the collection, Death and the Coalman, has the 
elements of a moral play. It combines a variant of the Everyman theme 
with a wish fulfilment motive, and is further noteworthy for the inde- 
pendent spirit of the Coalman. 

Patchi the smith (XV) foils three devils who are assigned the task of 
bringing him to hell, and later gets into heaven in an improbable man- 
ner. One is reminded of the more elaborate and richly ironical Nor- 
wegian tale based on the Faust motive, Smeden som de tkke torde slippe 
ind i Helvede (J. Moe, Norske Folke- og Huldre-Eventyr, 11, Kristiania, 
1909). Both versions, Basque and Norwegian, agree in the detail of how 
the smith captures the unwelcome visitor from hell on two out of three 
occasions. They are also in general agreement about his reception at 
Hell’s and Heaven’s Portals. 

Some of the stories could have been told with only slight difference, 
one feels, by an Irish shanachy: for example No. V on the stone-throw- 
ing feat of a ‘Gentile’ (VIII), on the site of a new church being deter- 
mined by ‘Gentiles’ (III and XX1I), on the theme of a girl who goes for 
water and is taken by the ‘fairies’ (XXII), which tells of a neighbour in 
the form of a black cat stealing milk, and XXXI which tells of a priest 
causing a horn to grow on a cheeky fellow’s forehead. To put a horn on 
one in this sense is a common Anglo-Irish expression. 
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This edition of Basque popular tales has been sponsored by the 
Academia de la lengua vasca of Bilbao and is the first to include Spanish 
versions. It will appeal to many as a manageable source of racy language 
and as a valuable index of folk custom and belief. 

P. L. Henry 


DAHOMEAN Narrative. A Cross-Cultural Analysis. By MELVILLE J. 
and Frances S. Herskovits. Northwestern University Press, 
Evanstown, 1958. Pp. xvi, 490. 

Proressor and Mrs Herskovits present yet another volume deriving 

from field-work carried out in Dahomey in 1931. This excellent book is 

a collection of some 150 myths and tales recorded personally by the 

authors in such centres as Abomey, Allada and Whydah and translated 

by them into English. The collection is comprehensive enough to in- 
clude examples of most major types of Fon narrative, and is a potential 
mine of well-classified comparative material for the folklorist. The texts 
themselves are annotated rather sketchily, but are preceded by a lengthy 
introduction in two parts: a first part discusses in some detail the 

Dahomean narrative forms, a second offers some general considerations 

of the theory of myth. 

Anthropologists, folklorists and Africanists alike will all be glad to 
have available at last so large a corpus of texts from an area still relatively 
poorly documented. It is to be hoped we shall not be thought ungrate- 
ful if, having said this, we go on to add that what we now need from 
Professor Herskovits is perhaps a smaller collection of texts presented 
in greater detail and analysed more thoroughly. Without the original 
Fon, it is difficult for those, like the reviewer, who are especially 
interested in these questions, to estimate what has been lost (or, one 
suspects, at times, gained) in translation, or to judge the authors’ no 
doubt justifiable claim of considerable artistry for Dahomean verse. It is 
likely, too, that some remarks in the first part of the Introduction would 
require revision in the light of evidence presented by a more rigorous 
analysis of selected texts. To give only one example, there is, in the 
discussion of the relationship of verbal to musical forms, a statement 
(p. 68) that ‘the proper rhythm was softly indicated, often by snapping 
the nail of the first finger against that of the thumb’. This may be mere 
infelicity of phrase, but the impression created is that the songs conform 
to a rhythmic pattern in the Western sense. This is not so at all, and a 
few transcriptions of specimen songs would have shown that it is not. 
There are many other points on which one would wish to challenge the 
authors, given space and time (it is difficult to resist pointing out how 
grossly they understate the prime function and importance of refrain, 
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or how misleading is their use of the term improvization), but these 
have in no way detracted from our enjoyment of Dahomean Narrative 
nor keep us from recommending it whole-heartedly to anyone interested 
in the folklore of African peoples. 

Jack Berry 


FoLKLore OF OTHER Lanps. By A. M. Servi, L. Kaun, R. C. 
S. F. Vanni; New York. Five dollars. 

Tuis book is designed primarily for teachers rather than folklorists, and 
more particularly for teachers in the U.S.A., who wish to give their 
pupils a good idea of the cultural background of the countries from 
which many of them derive. Italy, France, Germany and Spain are those 
dealt with, and only what might be called the literary side of folklore is 
handled — stories, proverbs, nursery rhymes and games. 

The book is prefaced by a brief but well-balanced history of the in- 
ception of Folklore as a study, and each section has a descriptive and 
historical introduction. It is well documented, with a full ascription of 
each story, so that the reader can pursue the subject further. The choice 
aims to be from matter characteristic of each country. Some of it is rather 
marginal as folklore. In the French section particularly there are several 
anecdotes of royalty of the kind one meets in books of exercises or 
Readers rather than in Folk Collections, and in the Italian section 
there is a story from I] Pentamerone, which, like Perrault, is folklore 
very prettily dressed. But the matter picked is varied and well assorted, 
and the same is true of the rhymes and proverbs. The choice of games is 
less happy. Many of them are common to most countries, and some are 
so trivial as hardly to deserve to be called games at all. On the whole, 
however, a great deal of thought and study has gone to the formation of 
the book, and it is admirably adapted for the purpose it is intended to 


serve. 
K. M. Briccs 


ALTE Newe Zeituna. A sixteenth-century collection of fables. Edited by 
Ei Soset. Folklore Studies x, University of California Press, 
Berkeley, 1958. Pp. xii, 64. 

A Few years ago the editor discovered at Géttingen this fascinating col- 

lection of fables. It was compiled near the time when ‘the ruling prince 

rose as the sun’ and ‘the ironically twinkling bourgeois fables disap- 
peared’, after having been popular for almost 350 years. The collection 
is of great importance: one fable had never before been located and 
several others are extremely rare. The tripartite structure is unique: first 
the follies of the world are exposed; the fable follows as an example and 
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finally the collector points out the moral to his unwise contemporaries. 
The ‘clarity and conciseness’ of the prose reveals that the still unknown 
but obviously Protestant collector was ‘a well-trained man of letters’. He 
was certainly, as Mr Sobel describes him, a good and sincere man of his 
own time. This tenth volume of the ‘Folklore Studies’ is, indeed, an 
outstanding achievement. 

E. ETTLINnGER 


BRAUCHTUMSGEBACKE UND WEIHNACHTSSPEISEN. Ein volkskundlicher 
Beitrag zur dsterreichischen Kulturgcographie. By E. BURGSTALLER. 
Veréffentlichungen der Kommission fiir den Volkskundeatlas in 
Osterreich, vol. ii, Linz, 1957. Pp. 136, (18), 7; 5 plates, 22 maps. 

Tuts second volume issued by the Commission of the Austrian Folklore 

Atlas deals with the regional distribution of all kinds of bread customary 

at All Souls, Xmas and Easter, as well as with the various Xmas dishes. 

Prof. Burgstaller’s conscientious investigation, culminating in the chapter 

on the cultural-geographical results, must have been very laborious, as 

the customs had never before been systematically surveyed. Informa- 

tion on the motifs of the various forms would have been helpful — e.g. 

why does the hare appear on All Souls’ bread? And short references to 

recent research, neither covered by the Handworterbuch . . . nor by the 

Swiss Folklore Atlas might have been included, e.g. M. Riemschneider’s 

chapter on the Easterhare. Whereas the Swiss Folklore Atias makes 

pleasant reading, the Austrian Folklore Atlas is above all a reference 
book. 
E. ETTLINGER 


AN ANALYTICAL INDEX TO THE JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE, Vol. 
1-67, 68, 69, 70. By Tristram P. Corrin. American Folklore 
Society, Philadelphia, 1958. Pp. xvi, 383. $6.50. 

THe reviewing of this useful work falls naturally to me as a librarian and 

a bibliographer: it interests me especially at present as the compiler of 

one of the two indexes to our own journal which it is hoped may see the 

light in the near future. 

After a short preface “Troubles of a harmless drudge’ to cover possible 
faults, the index itself is divided into eight parts. Part 1 is a list of the 
titles of the articles. Part 2 — indispensible — is the author index. Part 3 
is that of book reviews, listed by the author. Part 4, listing the least in- 
teresting material, is entitled ‘News and notes, etc.’, but the portions 
dealing with the study of the subject are most useful. Part 5, ‘Subjects 
and areas in folklore’, is the really important part of the book. Part 6, 
‘Nationalities and ethnic groups’ — with their activities set out under 
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each — is also extremely useful. Part 7, ‘Songs and rimes: titles and first 
significant lines’ is an unexpected luxury. And finally part 8, large and 
extremely interesting, is entitled “Tales, types, incidents, characters, 
objects, etc.’: it is subdivided into many svctions such as the dead, 
magic, mythology, ogres, sex, etc. 

The indexes to the last three volumes, those for 1955, 1956 and 1957, 
are placed separately at the end, a clever device for bringing the whole 
right up to date. 

The preface tells us that this index to 1~70 is ‘experimental’, and that 
the author hopes to compile another ‘definitive’ one for 1~75 —‘a 
volume that will be corrected and have incorporated in it ideas and sug- 
gestions from the persons who used the experimental edition’. I am 
sending my suggestions and criticism to him rather than adding them 
here, but he is to be congratulated on his industry and on having pro- 


duced a much needed index. 
WIiFrip BoNsER 


DeutscHes HANDWERKERLEBEN UND DER AUFSTIEG DER StapT. By Max 
Rumpr. W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1955. Pp. 244, 106 photo- 
graphs. WURTTEMBERGISCHES JAHRBUCH FUR VOLKSKUNDE, 1956. 
W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1956. Pp. 164; 12 photographs, 1 map 
and 2 drawings. 

Tue crude style, particularly marring the beginning, some irrelevant 

remarks with a Nazi flavour and such forced expressions as ‘Haupt- 

stiick’ (for chapter!) should not detract from this otherwise excellent 
book about the German craftsman, ‘the younger brother of the peasant’. 

The first craftsman, according to the late Prof. Rumpf, were those ac- 

complished members of the rural community who could build a house, a 

boat, a well or a cart. Too little attention is paid to the smith! At times, 

over fifty per cent — even up to seventy per cent — of the ‘Biirger’ in 
the smal! medieval towns were craftsmen, their apprentices and families. 

Well described are the difficulties of becoming a ‘master’, the heavy 

restrictions imposed by the guilds, the working hours from sunrise to 

sunset, the signs and symbols and the well-regulated family life. Special 
attention is devoted to bakers, butchers and weavers. 

The differentiation between craftsmen, peasants and merchants is 
brilliant. The peasant could remain as independent and conservative as 
he liked. The craftsman had to adapt himself to his customers; he had to 
be acquainted with the fluctuating prices and to understand agreements 
and regulations. The merchant had to read and write, to understand 
some Latin and even to converse in a foreign language. With senators 
and patricians, the adventurous and progressive merchants formed the 
Upper Class. The book is lavishly produced. 
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More simple is the yearbook of Wiirttemberg Folklore. The wide 
range of contributions, from church folklore, placenames and popular 
expressions to baskets and satchels is rather impressive. The arrange- 
ment of recent publications according to their subject is very useful. I 
spotted only one mistake: the dark colour of the miraculous statue at 
Einsiedeln, Switzerland, is not due to incense (p. 25): its face was 
painted black during the years 1798-1803, when the Madonna was hid- 
den from the French. 

E. ETTLINGER 


Das By L. Kriss-RetTrenpeck. Hermann Rinn, Munich, 

1958. Pp. 185; Plates 173. 
Tue text is excellent and the illustrations are superb. Dr Kriss-Retten- 
beck ascribes the origin of votive images to pre-Christian Mediterranean 
cults, illustrating his statement now and then. Interesting is his reference 
to representations of the Adoration, occasionally including high-ranking 
personalities, which, from the twelfth century onwards paved the way 
for votive paintings. By 1500 they had become customary. During the 
Counter Reformation their number vastly increased owing to the revival 
and creation of innumerable places of pilgrimage. 

I do not agree with the author’s opinion that the donors wished to 
bear witness in front of the community that they had overcome, only by 
supernatural help, dangerous accidents, natural catastrophies, and almost 
fatal illnesses. ‘This may well have been the idea underlying the tolerance 
of the ecclesiastical authorities towards the covering of church-walls 
with scenes from human life. 

Twenty pages are devoted to a descriptive catalogue of some four 
hundred votive paintings in the Kriss Collection (now at the Bavarian 
National Museum in Munich). The arrangment of the items is not ex- 
plained — it is neither chronological, nor geographical nor based on the 
motive. As catalogues of folklore objects are still in their infancy, I very 
much regret this omission, as the author is specially well qualified to 
give a lead in such an important matter. 

E. ETTLINGER 


THE SInciING Mountarneers. By StepHans. Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, Edinburgh, 1958. 18s. net. 
Tuts delightful book sees the Quechua speaking Indians of Peru through 
roses . . . the flowers of their poetry. But even if we see little of the harsh 
miseries of their everyday existence, we are led to feel the essential inner 
strength of these people. 
The poems (alas there is no music with them) are true reflections of 
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the world of the Andean Highlands. There are, of course colloquial 
cross references in them to the affairs of today, they are true folk-songs 
in that. The basic material, even to phrases seen through translation, 
belongs to the ancient pre-Spanish cultures of Peru. Some of the themes 
can be seen in visual projection in the pottery in Peruvian archaeology. 

There are useful notes, a good bibliography, and a list of gramophone 
records of the songs. 

As folklore it is a contribution of value for comparative studies, as a 
book it is a pleasant and happy collection of poems and tales as they are 


tod ; th i f P . 
ay in the mountains of Peru Cc. A. BurRLAND 


THe YOUNG TRAVELLER IN Mexico. By Betty Ross. Phoenix House, 
London 1958. Pp. 136. gs. 6d. net. 

A CHARMING book in which the bigger child will meet lions and tigers 

translated from /eones and tigres which are cougars and jaguars in real 

life. We also meet the famous Popocatepetl, the silver workers of ‘Taxco, 

the secret Convent, modern painters, exotic foods, and an imaginary 

family who seem very like ourselves. 

The author is a distinguished journalist, but here she is retailing the 
picture of Mexico given to the good-natured tourist. There are romantic 
legends, sudden excursions into the beautiful folk art of the people, and 
discussions of the history of costume. Directly of folklore is the descrip- 
tion of the Mexican Christmas customs of the Posada procession and the 
breaking of the pifiata. When do you eat bananas? The answer is in the 
book. How are horns carved into chessmen? We look in the workshop to 
see them. One doesn’t recognize the Maya Citadel in British Honduras, 
it is probably the great ruined city of Caracol. And of course cocodrilo 
is an alligator. The Chinese Princess who introduced a national dress is 
here too, she was a real person, but a lovely folklore fairy princess is 
mixed in her too, the realization of a dream in which the unsuccessful 
is victorious in a deeper field. 

This is a pleasant little book, written gaily, and full of information to 


delight the youngster and charm the grown up. C. &. Bese 


THe CoLLectTinG oF Music AND OTHER ETHNOMUSICOLOGICAL 
MATERIAL. Edited by Maud Karpeles. 

Tue contents of this booklet, designed as a guide to inexperienced col- 

lectors all over the world, make one realize how far the equipment avail- 

able to them has progressed since the turn of the century, when the 

requirements were a notebook and pencil and the knowledge to trans- 

late what was heard into musical notation. With all the scientific 
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advancement, however, a most valuable chapter headed ‘General 
Advice’ demonstrates that the methods of the ‘classical collector’ in 
approaching his human sources of material have not changed, and it is 
still of the utmost importance to have patience, sympathy and under- 
standing, without which, expensive equipment can be valueless. 

The chapters on Recording Equipment and Cinematography are 
remarkably detailed, even down to warnings against plugging A.C. 
machines into D.C. mains. It is apparent from what is said that the 
suggestions are based on sound experience, and the inexpert beginner 
would do well to profit by this if he wishes to save himself waste of time 
and money. If the collector is really inexperienced, and the information 
collected is to be used to maximum advantage, then the tables of Data 
to be Noted in the collection of songs and instrumental music (pp. 24—- 
6), and of dance (pp. 30-1), should be followed implicitly, for without 
the information thus obtained, it is impossible to set the collected 
observance in its true perspective. It would be useful to add to these 
tables that negative answers to questions should also be recorded, so 
that time is not wasted by others covering the same ground. 

The booklet is an indispensable adjunct to the beginner, who can, if 
he follows the suggestions, make an accurate record for posterity by 
using the range of recording and cinematographic equipment detailed. 
At the same time, one cannot forget that the pioneer work of collectors 
like Cecil Sharp was carried out without the aid of this modern equip- 
ment, and the resulting corpus of material has been an inspiration to 
every collector since, so that non-availability of tape-recorder and cine 
camera is not necessarily a bar to collecting material, and valuable work 


can still be done—and is being done—by collectors in the old-fashioned 


manner. A. Hi. 


THE PRreHiIsTory OF Arrica. By H. ALIMEN. Hutchinson, London, 1957. 
63s. 

It is not intended to review this remarkable and copiously illustrated 
book as a whole, for that would perhaps be a little out of place in a 
journal of this sort. It is mainly only one chapter that concerns us here, 
Those of us who are particularly interested in so-called Cave Art and 
especially the enormous variety of rupestral painting and engraving 
found the length and breadth of the African Continent will at once be 
drawn to Prof. Alimen’s Chapter XI on ‘African Art’. 

The first part is an able summary of the various—but usually only 
tentative—means by which the many examples may be dated and thus 
ascribed to peoples or cultures. The author (a woman and Professor at 
the Institute of Ethnology in Paris) then proceeds to describe in detail 
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what is known of the art in each of several broad zones. The Maghreb 
and Sahara; Egypt and Libya; the Equatorial Regions (including East 
Africa), and South Africa, where the rich store of paintings—among 
them the mis-named ‘white lady’ of Brandberg—is now world famous. 
In the section on the Maghreb and Sahara, an area of crucial import- 
ance, she deals, on the whole adequately, with the art under the follow- 
ing headings, “The Evolution of the Rock Engravings’, “The Rock 
Paintings’, and “The Sculpture’. The presence of the latter may be a 
surprise to many not closely familiar with the Sahara, where the 
immense area of provenance more than compensates for the scarcity of 
the finds. It is here, in her brief description of the Tabelballet stones 
carved with representations of the human face, that Prof. Alimen fails 
us, since their number given is wrong and she has apparently failed to 
grasp what is perhaps their most significant feature. Prof. Alimen says 
that there were six, when in fact there were nine; and they formed a 
circle, a photograph of which is in the Musée de l’Homme (according 
to O. G. S. Crawford in the Eye Goddess, where they are more adequately 
described and referenced, though he gives no measurements). The fact 
that others have been recorded in the same area—only a little west of 
the long-ancient north-south route from Tripoli to Ghat and beyond— 
coupled with the fact that stone circles and sculptured monoliths are 
found widely south of the Sahara from Gambia to East Africa, must lead 
most of us to think that their importance is very great, even if not yet 
clear. 
Towards the end of this chapter a useful ‘Distribution Map of Rock 
Pictures in Africa’ is provided, though this is now slightly out of date 
with regard to the area in Northern Nigeria (blank on the map) which 
should also be stippled to represent paintings. Incidentally, it is here 
that discoveries by Bernard Fagg of rock gongs and rock slides, associ- 
ated with the paintings, have demonstrated a far-flung extension of the 
megalithic religious complex better known to us in Western Europe. 
Chapter XI is followed by one on ‘African Megaliths’, including 
circles and in which no mention is made of the one referred to above, 
nor of those in Gambia published as long ago as 1923. Finally the book 
ends with a concluding chapter supported by distribution maps and a 
table which the author describes as a “Tentative Correlation of African 
Prehistory’. This is a magnificent work of synthesis of great value, by a 
most able authority and my criticisms should not be taken as a sign that 
it lacks quality, but rather as an encouragement to pursue these par- 
ticular matters further. For anyone doing so and for all those interested 
in the wider context of rupestral ritual art in Africa, this book will 


in for 1 tial guide. 
remain for long an essential guide Ropert A. KENNEDY 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON TRADITIONAL PUPPETS, 
LIEGE, BELGIAN ROYAL COMMISSION ON FOLKLORE 
14-20 August, 1958 
Tue first congress to deal solely with traditional puppets was held in 

the famous Palace of Congresses in Liege. 

Official representatives of government departments, museums and 
learned societies assembled with the executive heads of the most 
famous puppet theatres and with amateurs of puppetry from the world 
over, some two or three hundred members in all from Europe and 
North and South America. An exhibition of puppets in the Musée des 
Beaux Arts covered a still wider field with a range of little figures from 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Brazil. 

The mornings and part of some afternoons were spent in the hearing 
of papers beginning and ending with the need for more research into 
puppets and shadow plays. One series dealt with their origin and his- 
tory and the traditions observed in various countries in Europe. A later 
series dealt with the use of puppets in education, and the final session 
dealt with the imperative need for an international research centre for 
the study of traditional puppetry. 

Part of every afternoon and the whole of every evening was devoted 
to performances of puppet plays, for which the finest examples in 
Europe had been brought together for one crowded week. Each puppet 
team gave two different performances, afternoon and evening, while 
another acted in 2 different theatre, so the assiduous congressist could 
see a sample of everything, or could have done if the famous Sicilian 
puppets from Acireale had not been superimposed on the programme 
for four of the six days, leaving the congressist torn asunder between 
programmes or managing a half of each. 

The actual manipulation of the puppets varied from glove puppets, 
through figures operated by rods from below or by single rods from 
above, to the highest degree of complication in string marionettes. The 
plots might be a series of amusing stories, usually held together by a 
traditional figure common to all of them, such as Guignol from Lyons 
or Kasperl from Nuremberg, or they might be a long and elaborate 
story especially written for puppets, such as ‘Heimkehr aus Palistina’ by 
Franz von Pocci, acted by the Gebrueder Winter’s Marionetten from 
Schleswig. But by far the most satisfying were those on a traditional 
theme, Hansel and Gretel from the Stadt Coln, the hilarious shadow 
puppets from Athens, and outstandingly the Charlemagne cycle from 
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Acireale in Sicily and in the various puppet theatres of Liege. The Liege 
puppets had as announcer and stage manager the local puppet per- 
sonality, Tchantchés, whose statue stands in the middle of the old town 
and whose new museum had its first stone laid during the Congress by 
the Burgomaster of Liege immediately after the celebration of High 
Mass in the open air at the Feast of the Assumption. 

The closing session of the Congress was concerned with the possi- 
bility of setting up an International Research Centre into traditional 
puppets, with a local branch in every country where puppets have their 
place. How far the Folk-Lore Society can help with this research in the 
United Kingdom must depend on when its Research Room, which 
surely cannot be much longer delayed, is made available to it and on the 
provision of a trained supervisor of folklore research in the University 
of London. In the meantime it is satisfactory that the Society was 
invited to take part in the committee appointed to investigate the pos- 
sibilities and that responsible representatives of the puppet academic 
world in Liege and in England have taken up membership of it. 

The manipulation of puppets is a highly skilled technical operation 
which does not concern folklorists as such, and the use of puppets in 
slight modern sketches is a matter for the entertainment world which 
will have many problems to face in it. Recent attempts to modernize 
traditional puppetry to fit in with new ideologies have failed because 
these did not fit in with the ideologies of the spectators. There can be 
no question that the background of traditional puppetry is of the true 
stuff of folklore and is therefore worthy of the dignity of folklore 
research. H. A. L. B. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, GLASGOW 
27 August-3 September, 1958 

THe complaint has been made from time to time that folklore had no 
part in the proceedings of the British Association. No such complaint 
would have been justified this year. Two Presidential Addresses and 
six other papers dealt more or less explicitly with folklore or folk-life, 
and various other papers were closely allied to the subject. 

On Monday, 1 September, Dr Iorwerth C. Peate took as the subject 
of his Presidential Address in Section H The Study of Folk Life and Its 
Part in the Defence of Civilization. This was followed by two papers on 
primitive beliefs and customs in the modern world: Traditional Scottish 
Beliefs in the Modern Age by Mr C. I. Maclean, and Folk-Customs in 
Wales by Mr T. M. Owen. 

In the same section on the following day there were four papers on 
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simple and advanced techniques in modern society: Traditional Tech- 
niques in Modern Scottish Farming by Dr 1. Whitaker; Rural Industry in 
Modern Ulster Society by Mr G. B. Thompson; Retention of Simple 
Agricultural Techniques by Mr F. G. Payne; and Sledges and Wheeled 
Vehicles by Mr J. G. Jenkins. In the morning there had been a joint 
session of Section H with Section E (Geography) under the chairman- 
ship of Professor H. J. Fleure on rural settlement, with four papers 
dealing with Western Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Cornwall and Devon. 

On Friday, 29 August, Professor E. Estyn Evans gave his Presidential 
Address in Section E on The Atlantic Ends of Europe, coasts in which 
folklore and folk-life are inseparably fused with geography, and this 
was followed by papers by two recent lecturers to the Folk-Lore 
Society, Mr D. Justin Schove and Dr Karl A. Sinnhuber. 

On Thursday, 28 August, the Presidential Address to Section X was 
given by the Rt. Hon. Lord Boyd Orr on The Cultural Value of Local 
Societies, and a conference of delegates was held on the Friday afternoon. 
A Section X excursion to Loch Katrine on Saturday found an official 
notice prohibiting the throwing of coins into the loch being completely 
disregarded. 

At the close of the meeting, after the General Committee at noon on 
Wednesday, two representatives of the Society travelled to Edinburgh 
for a visit to the School of Scottish Studies by courtesy of Mr Basil 
Megaw and Mr Sanderson. 

The Society was represented by Dr Margaret Murray, Mr Peter 
Opie and the Hon. Secretary. H. A. L. B. 


ELEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
BYZANTINISTS 


‘THe Congress was held at Munich from 15-20 September, 1958, under 
the patronage of Bundesprasident Theodor Heuss and the presidency 
of Prof. Franz Délger. It was attended by some 400 delegates and mem- 
bers from Europe and America. The British contingent included 
delegates from the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Bir- 
mingham and Manchester, and from the British Museum, the Folk- 
Lore Society, and the Royal Historical Society. 

The work of the Congress covered the whole field of Byzantine 
studies, in the wide sense in which the term is now used. It was divided 
into six sections. There were eleven major subjects of discussion, the 
ground for which had been prepared in a series of excellent reports and 
studies distributed before the opening of the Congress; and in addition 
there were the usual short papers in each section. All sections had 
potential folklore connexions, but the principal folklore interest lay in 
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the one devoted to Literary History. Here, under the leadership of Prof. 
Stilpon Kyriakides and with the active participation of Prof. Henri 
Grégoire, a review was made of the present position in the study of the 
Akritas epic, and the possibility of an edition was discussed. Other 
aspects of popular literary tradition were dealt with in some of the short 
papers, notably those of Prof. E. Kriaras (Salonica) and Dr G. Spy- 
ridakis (Athens). 

It was a very successful Congress. Thanks are due to Prof. Délger 
for his able presidency and to Prof. H. G. Beck, the General Secretary, 
for his efficient organization, It was announced that the twelfth Congress 


‘ill be held at Ohrid i ia, i . 
Wi eld at Ohrid in Yugoslavia, in 1961 C.S. M. 


FOLK-DANCE FESTIVAL AT DIJON 


On 20 September we arrived at Dijon to find a folk-dance festival in 
progress. At 6 p.m, all the dancers went in procession along the main 
street. There were contingents from various parts of France, and from 
Germany, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Switzerland and Spain. Most of 
them sang or played as they went along, and some broke into dance 
steps. The strong German contingent consisted of men and boys in a 
smart eighteenth-century uniform; the others were all more or less in 
folk costume. A sound of pipes suggested Scotland, but it proved to 
come from the Breton contingent, which was headed by a strong pipe 
band which included two girl pipers. All the contingents were loudly 
applauded by the crowd. 

In the evening we went to the theatre to see the Spanish dancers give 
a three-hour performance to a full house which obviously enjoyed it. 
The dances were intricate and very well danced; they and the costumes 
suggested the court rather than the village green, and the dancers were 
not, I believe, those who took part in the procession. The performance 
included an accordion duet by two men who were, we were told, the 


champions of Europe. 
RAGLAN 


Society Meetings 


An Extraordinary General Meeting was held on 15 October, at 7.30 
p.m., before the ordinary evening meeting. The President, Miss S. R. 
Burstein, announced the recommendation of the Council that the sub- 
scription of all members should be raised to Two Guineas from the 
beginning of 1959. The alteration would affect only the few members 
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still remaining at the old level of subscription. The recommendation 
was moved by Mr Peter Opie and seconded by Sir Arthur Waugh and 
was carried unanimously. The meeting then closed. 


Tue first ordinary evening meeting of the Folk-Lore Society for the 
session 1958-9 was held at University College, London, on Wednesday, 
15 October, 1958, immediately after the Extraordinary General Meet- 
ing, the President, Miss S. R. Burstein, in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed and 
the election of the following new members announced: Mrs C. B. 
Cruickshank, Professor Manuel Dannemann, Mrs M. A. Godwin, 
Madame K. I. Kakouri, Mr F. Lockwood, Mr G. MacCormack, M. 
Eustache Mazarachi, and Mons. Roger Pinon. It was pointed out by 
the President that of the eight new members only three were from this 
country, the rest coming from Australia, Belgium, Chile and two from 
Greece. 

A paper was then read by Mr Alex Helm on the English folk-play, 
illustrated by slides, a large map showing the distribution of the various 
types of dances and a huge chart showing the distribution throughout 
Britain of the stock characters in the dance. This was followed by a dis- 
cussion in which Miss Burstein, Mr Douglas Kennedy, Miss Violet 
Alford, Mr C. S. Mundy, Mr G. V. Speaight, Mr K. J. Holland and 
Mrs Barbara Lowe all took part. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously voted to the lecturer and the 
Society adjourned until 19 November. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


January 21, 1959: 
Joint Meeting with the English Folk Dance and Song Society, 
Cecil Sharp House, 2 Regents Park Road, London, N.W. 1 
Discussion meeting on Current Documentation of Folklore and 


Folk Music Survivals 


February 18, 1959: 
The Jewish Folktale Dr J. 


March 18, 1959: 
Annual General Meeting and Presidential Address 
Folklore, Rumour and Prejudice Miss SONA Rosa BuRSTEIN 


Meetings are held at 7.30 p.m. at University College, Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with the exception of the meeting on 21 January, 1959, 
which will be held at Cecil Sharp House, as stated above. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


To be obtained from Messrs. W,, Gramsser, Lrp., 87 Fetter 
Lane, Lonpon, E.C, 4., at the prices shown : 


* 


BRITISH CALENDAR CUSTOMS 

ENGLAND : edited by A. R. Wriont, F.S.A., and 

T. E. Longs, M.A., LL.D. 
Volume I: Movable Festivals, etc. 

228 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
Volume II: Fixed Festivals (January to May) 

284 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
Volume III : Fixed Festivals (June to December) 

346 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
SCOTLAND : edited by Mrs. M. Mactzop Banxs 
Volume I: Movable Festivals, etc. 

222 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
Volume II: Fixed Festivals (January to May) 

266 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
Volume III: Fixed Festivals (June to December) 

278 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
ORKNEY AND SHETLAND : edited by 

Mrs. M. Macizop Bans 

122 pp. with 2 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
MANX CALENDAR CUSTOMS : 


edited by @. I. Paton 
160 pp. with 4 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 


* 


HANDBOOK OF FOLKLORE : 
by Cuar.orrre Burne 
374 15/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
JUBILEE CONGRESS OF THE FOLK-LORE 
SOCIETY: Papers and Transactions 
320 pp. with 5 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 
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still rermaining at the old level of subscription. The recommendation 
was moved by Mr Peter Opie and seconded by Sir Arthur Waugh and 


was carried unanimously. ‘The meeting then closed. 


Tue first ordinary evening meeting of the Folk-Lore Society for the 
session 1958-9 was held at University College, London, on Wednesday, 
15 October, 1955, immediately after the Extraordinary General Meet- 
ing, the President, Miss S. R. Burstein, in the chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed and 
the election of the following new members announced: Mrs C. B. 
Cruickshank, Professor Manuel Dannemann, Mrs M. A. Godwin, 
Madame kK. I. Kakouri, Mr FE. Lockwood, Mr G. Mac yrmack, Ml. 
Eustache Mazarachi, and Mons. Roger Pinon, It was pointed out by 
the President that of the eight new members only three were from this 
country, the rest coming [rom \ustralia, Belgium, Chile and two trom 
CGyreece. 

A paper was then read by Mr Alex Helm on the English folk-play, 
illustrated by slides, a large map showing the distribution of the various 
tvpes of dances and a huge chart showing the distribution throughout 
Britain of the stock characters 1n the dance. This was followed by a dis- 
cussion in which Miss Burstein, \Ir Douglas Kennedy, Miss Violet 
Alford, Mr C. S. Mundy, Mr G. V. Speaight, Mr kh. J. Holland and 
Mrs Barbara Lowe all took part. 

\ vote of thanks was unanimo sly voted to the lecturer and the 


Society adjourned until rg November. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


januar\ 
Joint Meeting with the English Folk Dance and Song Society, 
Cecil Sharp House, 2 Regents Park Road, London, N.W. 1 
Discussion meeting on Current Documentation of Folklore and 


Folk Music Survivals 


February 1959: 
The Fewish Folktale Dr J. MAITLLIs 


Varch 1s, 
Annual Gene ral \leeting and Presidential Address 
Folklore, Rumour and Prejudice Muss SonA Rosa BURSTEIN 


\eetings are held at 7.30 p.m. at University College, Gower Street, 


London, W.C. 1, with the exception of the meeting on 21 January, 1959, 
which will be held at Cecil Sharp House, as stated above. 
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FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 
PUBLICATIONS 


To be obtained from Messrs. W. GLatsHER, Ltp., 87 Fetter 
Lane, Lonpon, E.C, 4., at the prices shown : 


* 


BRITISH CALENDAR CUSTOMS 


ENGLAND : edited by A. R. Wruicut, F.S.A., and 
T. E. Longs, M.A., LL.D. 


Volume I: Movable Festivals, etc. 
228 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 


Volume II: Fixed Festivals (January to May) 
284 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 


Volume III : Fixed Festivals (June to December) 
346 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 


SCOTLAND : edited by Mrs. M. Mac.eop Banks 


Volume I: Movable Festivals, etc. 
222 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 


Volume II: Fixed Festivals (January to May) 
266 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 


Volume III : Fixed Festivals (June to December) 
278 pp. with 8 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 


ORKNEY AND SHETLAND : edited by 
Mrs. M. Mac.eop Banks 
122 pp. with 2 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 


MANX CALENDAR CUSTOMS : 
edited by C. I. Paton 
160 pp. with 4 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 


* 


HANDBOOK OF FOLKLORE : 
by Cuarorre BuRNE 


374 PP-» 15/-, plus 1/6d. postage 

JUBILEE CONGRESS OF THE FOLK-LORE 
SOCIETY : Papers and Transactions 
320 pp. with 5 Plates, 21/-, plus 1/6d. postage 


THE INDO-ASIAN CULTURE 
Illustrated English Quarterly Journal 


published by 


The Indian Council for Cultural Relations 
PATAUDI HOUSE, NEW DELHI 


Articles contributed by 
Eminent Writers of India and other Countries 


Subscription Rates : 


In India Rs. 6 Rs, 1.50 
In other countries 108. 2s, 6d, 
POST FREE 


WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 
BOOKSELLERS 
Established 1852 
* 
Publishers and Distributors of 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 
* 


Subscribers to ‘ Folk-Lore’ in whatever part of the world 
they may reside, can always be assured of efficient service 
when dealing with WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 


New books on any subject obtained and speedily despatched 
*. 
87 FETTER LANE, LONDON E.C.4 


